
































Riterature. 


THE THREE MAIDENS. 


There were three maidens met on the highway : 
The san was down, the night was late : 

And two sang lond with the birds of May, 
“ © the nightingale is merry with its mate.” 


Said they to the youn “ Why walk you there so still? 
The iad is dark, eal tis late :” F 
“ O, but the heart in my side is ill, 
And the nightingale will languish for its mate.” 


Said they to the youngest, “ Of lovers there is store ; 
The moon mounts up, the night is late :” 
“ O, I shall look on no man more, 
And the nightingale ig dumb without its mate.”’ 


Said they to the youngest, “ Uncross your arms and sing ; 
The moon mounts high, the night is late :” 

“ O my dear lover can bear no thing, 
And the nightingale sings only to its mate. 


“ a Ae him in revenge, and his true-love was his lure ; 
The moon is pale, the night is late : 
His grave lies shallow on the moor ; 
O the nightingale is dying for its mate. 


“ His blood is on bis breast, and the moss-roots at his hair : 

The moon is chill, the night is late ; 
But I will lie beside him there : 
O the nightingale is dying for its mate. 


* Farewell, all bappy friends, and my parents kiss for me ; 
The mora is near, the night is late : 
He bids me come, and quiet be, 
O the nightingale is dying for its mate.” 


AT SCUTARI. 
“ Siste viator ! heroa calcas ! " 


Oh, lightly tread where silent sleep 
Our heroes, who for freedom strove, 


With stern resolve and purpose deep, 
Upon a far and fatal sbore 
Fought the great battle of the Right, 
Wroth that the world evermore 
Grovel beneath the beel of Might! 
Yes, o’er each glory-ballow'd grave, 
Where sleep the unforgotten brave, 
Tread thoa lightly! 
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So lightly tread! 

The noblest sons of fatherland ! 

And Fame hath cast, with liberal band, 
Her ands on their graves! And deep 
Wi all English hearts shall lie 

memories of the Lost, and long 
For them shall maidens vaialy sigh, 

Atd poets weave the potent song ! 

And none will e’er forget = brave— 
The fight, the victory, or t ve— 
4 Tread thou lightly! a 





THE BARONS OF BUCHAN. 
Concluded, 


The King took indeed signal v: ‘The Comyns were bis most 
bitter enemies ; and he probably hated them not only on account of their 
unappeasable animosity, bat because he had done them a cracl wrong 
which lay beavy on his conscience. So he wasted their country with 
fire and sword— 

He gert his men brya all Bowchane 
Fra end till end, and nane ; 
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the good King Robert triumph over his enemies—not un- 
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. | that season of his “sweet youth’’ when fair Italian dames crowned the 


treacherous vices of the tyrant ; nay, so ueatly was the spectacle 
exbibited, that the union at leagth bin vce: Po We must not 
furget, however, that the accounts which have been transmitted to us pro- | 
ceeded from hostile peas, from writers who lived ander the rale of their 
great enemy, from writers who themselves witnersed the terrible retri- 
bation that bad fallen upon the illustrious and ill fated house. The 
trath would seem to be that while the Comyns were often arrogant, am- 
bitious, and unscrupulous, they were yet in the main men of virtue, cou- 
rage and resource. Their great abilities cannot be denied. For three 
generations the houses of Badenoch and Buchan produced a succession 
of astute politicians and sagacious statesmen. No doubt the policy of 
the leaders was often dictated by personal considerations, but as a whole 
it displayed felicity of resource and breadth of view ; and in one conepi- 
cuous particular—in their firm adherence, namely, through good report 
and ill report, through good fortune and evil fortune, to the patriotic or 
national party—we are entitled to claim for mea whose iaterests and 
sympathies were in mavy respects identified with an Eoglish mouarchy 
and a Norman King, the virtues of courage and disinterestedness. 
Their domestic administration of Buchan at all events appears to have 
been wise and beneficent. When the Seottish monarchy was re-estab- 
lished, men looked back regretfully to the golden age that preceded the 
English wars. Nowhere could this sentiment have been felt more 
strougly than in the district which the Comyns ruled, where a rich, fer- 
tile, und nobly wooded plain had been turned into a desolate morars. 
The number and magnifi of their churches and castles cannot but 
excite our astonishment, During their brief a ee houses, 
splendidly endowed, were erected at Foveran, at r, at Turreff, and 
other places ; and every rocky pinnacle along that barren coast was co- 
vered with castellated works. The hoarse chant, which w louder and 
barsher as the sails of uncouth pattern gathered stealthily out of the ho- 
rizon, no longer startled the peaceful warders. The northern pirates 
found the familiar landing-place vigilantly guarded, and were often at- 
tacked on their own element by the oa agpsiete’ “ galleys” of the 
Earl. The Castle of Kinedar, the family seat of the Comyn, commanded 
the fertile valley of the Deveron. Duandarg was literally built among 
the waves. The shattered but massive walis of Slaius cling to the rocks 
that overhang the bay where the Viking fougat bis last battle on Scot- 
tish ground. The light sand bas drifted across the lonely keep and cha- 
pel of Rattray ; but Inveraliochy and Cairnbalg—fragments of antique 
strength and comeliness—still rise above the desolate bents, no longer 
populous as of yore, aad silent, save for the ourlew or the plover. All 
these— Kinedar, Dundarg, Slains, Rattray, Inverallocby, Cairnba), 
were strongholds of the great house, and were built, is believed, during 
the century of their supremacy. 
Upon the ruins of the Comyn estate various Buchan families of note 
arose. It is not, however, precisely known in what way the division was 
effected. One account asserts that Alicia and Margaret, the two daugh- 
ters of the late Earl, married sons of the Earl of Ross and of Keith the 
Marischal, and that the estate was divided between their husbands. 
Cairns, it is added, were erected on three conspicuous eminences that in- 
tersect the district—Paroock, Mickle Crichie, and the hi Pitfoar—to 
indicate the line of march between the properties, A followed, 
when the land on the east of this line fell to the Keith ; on the west of 
it to the Ross. Other authorities say that John, Earl of Bachan, died 
childless, and that it was a daughter of his brother Alexaoder who mar- 
ried Sir Joba Ross. This account can only be supported on eh 
thesis, of whioh there is no proof, that Alexander succeeded his er 
in the earldom, for in the title of the charter granted by Robert Brace to 
the son of the Earl of Ross, it is said that Margaret is“ doghter to the 
Earl of Buchan.” Nor is the other explacation more reliuble. Alicia 
at least did not marry a Keith: she was the wife of Sir Henry de Beau- 
mont. Wyntoun (“ Prior Prioratus insule Saocti Servani infra Lacum 
de Levin,” as he calls himself), the most painstaking of poetical genealo- 
says: 
omar Schyr Hi de Beaumont his douchtcr fayre 
Of all the 






































t, because that she was beir 
the Earldome of Buc 


the bred sympathies of his age, ascribed to the fugitives in that 
primitive retreat an illastrious desceat. His hearers would have been 
scandalized had he made them the children of unknown parents. The 
pobleness which they displayed must be transmitted and hereditary. 
The value and virtue were ia the blood, and might be traced back through 
a period of dimoess and obscarity to the of @ palace aad the fine 
courtesy of kings. 

Thou divine nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 

In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 

As a-phyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet bead ; and yet as rough 

Their blood enshaf'd as the rud'st wind 

That by the top doth take the mountain pine 

And make him stoop to the vale. ‘Tis wonder 

That an invisible in-tinct should frame them 

To Joyalty unlearned, untaught, 

Civility not seen from otber, valour 

That wildly grows jn them, but yields a crop 

As if it had been sow'd! 


It is one crowning attestation of Shakspeare’s supremacy, that 
be thus adopts in form the associations of his age and the traditions of 
bis contemporaries, he stiil contrives to impress the reader with the con- 
viction that it is the truly and purely baman which bas the strong- 
eat interest for his mind—that to him, as to a later poet and another 
aia The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


If Milton had written his contemplated drama—unless ia 
Gave poet with melodioas sonnets—he would no doubt have depicted 
the Hays as they are represented in the legend. They would have become 
plain husbaodmeu—in puritanic doublets perbaps ; and in their career 
the bard would somewhat too consciously have vindicated certaia high- 
ti iti Bat it may be doubted whether the broad 
jal, and catholic spirit of human life would have come out as vi 
vidly in the Puritan poem as in the play of his “aristocratic” proge- 
nitor. 
In opposition to those who assert that the incidents of this beantiful 
thical, it has been urged tbat the i imme- 
Errol clearly allade to an event. 
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ously resembles the incidents of the legend. Shakspeare indeed, with | the rocks 
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don says that they extended from Buchanness to the Ythan—twelve miles 
as the crow flies—aod a curious docament ated by the Spalding 
Clab, proves that the Burn of Invernettie, which fulla into the sea two 
miles south of Peterhead, formed, about the era of Flodden, the march 
between them and the Keiths. The sbepherd of the “ gudeman of Inver- 
netye” had “ biggit ane sheip cott” upon the south aise of the stream ; 
bearing of which, Earl William rode over, and demanded by whose au- 
thority and on whose land the sheiling was built. “ The phird an- 
swerit that land was the Firle of Errollis, and his maister, the Laird of 
Monquhallis, had causet in hamelenes put up the cott for saftie of his 
sheip in evil wedder upon his lordschippis ground. It was answerit be 
the said Erle, gif be bad said otherwyis he suld causit bang him upon the 
back of the said hous,”—a curious glimpse into the arbitrary feadalism 
of the age. This princely patrimony, with the exception of the remnant 
that skirts the Bay of Cruden, no longer belongs to the family ; and the 


lands of Errol were parted with to defray the lavish expenditare in- 
curred on the occasion of a royal wedding. 


While the mistletoe bats on Errol's aik, 

And that aik stands fast, 

The Hays shall flourish, and their good gray hawk 
Nocht flinch before the blast. 


But when the root of the aik decays, 

And the mistletoe dwines on its withered breast, 
grasa shall grow on Errol’s hearth-stane, 

And the corbie roup in the falcon’s nest. 


Se said Thomas the Rhymer, and the oak and the estate are alike 


gone. 
The Earls of Errol are marshalled by Ariosto with the Earls of Buchan 
among the ranks of the Scottish chivalry :-— 
Et ha fl Conte d’Erelia a destra mano 
Che porta in campo verde una lumiera ; 

and the courtly and comely Hays, the handsome and short-lived race, 
have always filled a conspicuous and favourite place in the 6? our 
national aanalists. Holdiag the hereditary office of Lord High Consta- 
ble, the Earl was inent on every occasion of state, ceremooy, or war. 
Io virtue of his be had authority in all crimes committed within 
twelve miles of the king’s dwelling ; he rode, baton in band, on the so- 
vereign’s right band in time of parliament and battle ; and he placed the 
erown upon bis at the coronation. Tradition relates that ng! 
ticalarly excelled in the performance of the princely courtesies bh 
became their office. Nor were they undistinguisbed in the discharge 
of the sterner duties of war; “the Hay! the Hay!” was a word 
of evil omen to the English archers ; and the war-song attributed to “ the 
red race of the Tay” rings like steel :-— 

4 yy ik podcngtyton bn 

io , ho , like haw! re’ 
Mactaredh, MacGarsdh, MacGaredh cote fest, 
ee the horn’s on the blast ; 


Come away, come savy comets Goun, 
Come in, aradh, from east and from 
But in war, like the royal house they served, they were perhaps 
brave than happy. Two great calamities, at least, on different occasions, 
overtook and atened to destroy the family. In 1833, Sir William 
Hay, the grandfather of the first Earl, lost his life at Duplin, together 
with the whole gentlemen of bis name ; or, in the words of Bellenden 
“ with all his kin sa balelie, that wer it nocht bis wife wes deliveret. of 
ane sone, ul his surname had been al utterlie destroyit.” As in the case 
of the Frazers at Kinjochlochie, a posthumous child served to restore and 
perpetuate the honours of the race. Again, on the field of Ficdden, the 
disasters of that disastrous day fell heavily on the Hays. The Earl him- 
self was slain, and eighty-seven gentlemen of the name fell around 
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The Errols lived hard by the sea; the castle of Slains being 
near that, according to the Countess from whose narrative 
ready quoted, “ the waves many times blow over the house.” 
the ments of the old keep are ue and massive, 
dera castle is spacious and stately, it is the remarkable con! 
the rocks in the vicinity that makes their sea-line 
Dr. Joboson was in Scotland he received So 
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te in quaint aod 
towers on which the raven enacts the warden, 
falcon as she swims leisurely along the cliff; 
of dirge and chime, “ the lone sea-bird wakes 
columos and giant bu 
sive as the Byzantine, and spires that spring 
as if by women’s fingers, into tender 
sinewy to withstand unscathed the wear and tear of the consumirg cen- 
taries! An antique catholic city, let us say, with dome, and 

oistered passage, and stadios cell. 


and daring a caprice. Venice itself has no monuments that can vie in 
sportive grace and delicate quaintuess with the stormy architecture of 
the t rade-handed waves. 


peregrine ecreams with bitter sbrillaess, and the raven—* the stately 
raven of the saintly days of yore”—croaks hoarsely in chorus. Razor- 
aud speckled guillemots float buoyaotly in small 
detachments near the base of the cliff, and within one istance of their 
nests ; the sea-parrot displays its purple bill, and t 
plamage on its breast, at the mouth of its rabbit-like warren ; golden 
plovers breed among the heather on the sammit ; and multitudes of kit- 
tiwakes, terns, sea-maws, and skurries, “ ope J us on billowy pin- 
ions,’ and scold each other in a very Babel 
The more inland rocks afford cover to colonies of adventurous rabbits, 
who may be seen picking their way along the slippery ledges, and were 
once mach infested by foxes and other vermin, now rarely met with. 
Another kind of vermin, however, has unfortunately appeared, to which, 
ace waasciat cage Ballwsboh, «of ote Te Wy conire Sal Bi 
“ Nae rattonis,’ se ar sene cuntre ; 
, thay de.” The Countess of Errol enumer- 
the curiosities for 


then noted, 
here the bone called the cattle-bone, and that black- 
use to keep soul.” We 
of 
to 
be- 
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brown shell or nw 
40 know what shel! formed the antique “mall”; bat the bones 
abandant, aod are often discovered in 
lis or other sea-bi 
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The Albion. 








themselves among the 

t their new allies the art of 
y ban yo mg a to-day is 
thus perhaps as a re atative of the old Norse Viking as can 
7 ¥ Tis entire isolation—aa historic characteristic 
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herited ancestor, and which he has transmitted un- 
tainted into the midst of our modern civilization. 

The fish which they caught along their wild coasts were everywhere 
very popular at an early period. » Rattray codling was a noted fa- 
yourite, and still continues to maintaiu its renown. The pearls found 
in the rivers, moreover, were once held in high repute. Drammonad of 
Hawthornden, with “ fertile Spey” and “ loud-bellowing Clyde,” classes 
the “ pearly Don ;” and Alexander Ross, the Latinist, dwells on the 
eame characteristic— 

Donaque baccatas quie volvitur inter arenas. 
In the same connexion Drummond alludes to the Ythan— 
Ythan, thy pearly coronet let fall ; 

and during the reign of Charles I. its fishings were considered so valua- 
ble that they rn mthesk regulated b: Ket of Parliament. The top 
jewel in the crown of Scotland was found in this river at a spot near its 
confluence with the little bura of Kellie ; aod for “ colour, shape, and 

uantitie,” its la were said to rival the Bohemian, then considered 
the finest found ia Europe. The horse-muscle continues abuodant in the 
Ythan ; but the pearls are now poor in size and small in number, Ao 
interesting notice, drawo up nearly two centuries ago by a Laird of 
Troup—Peter or Francis Garden—proves that other revolutions have 
taken place among the finny tribes along the Bachan coast. The clam 
and the great black cockle, which have now entirely disappeared, were 
then frequently obtained. The fishers gathered these and other shellfish 
for ait bering the low spring tides, sowed them, as is still their cus- 
tom, in more accessible positions. The cod fishing commenced in Feb- 
ruary, and was prosecuted until the middle of summer, when the dog- 
fish, for the oil it afforded, made its appearance. “ This fish,” 
says the writer, “ fortie years agoe was not known on thie coast.” It is 
curious that the herring, which the dogfish follows, should not be in- 
cluded in the enumeration. The laird speaks indeed of a fish called 
“carp,” then taken for the first time, and coming with the mackerel to- 
wards the end of July, the date at which the earliest herring shoal 
now appears. The Countess of Errol, who wrote somewhat later, 
describes Peterhead as a good station “ for every kind of fish except the 
herring ; and,” she continues, “ they have a singular skill in fishing, so 
that their fishes are a proverb in the nation.” It is thus probable that 
the shoals follow different routes at different periods, and that the spot 
famous in one age is quite deserted during another. 

Watson Gordon's capital portrait of *‘ The Provost of Peterhead,” — 
the Doge of a wintry Venice—has recently given that bustling seaport 
& continental repute. Is is one of Sir Jobn’s most characteristic por- 
traite—characteristics of the shrewd intelligence, honest integrity, 
homely vigour, and kindly sympathies of a most genuine Scotsman. 


With the »xception of Wick, Peterhead is at this moment the port) 


where herring fishing is most extensively carried on. About the begin- 
ning of July, from the surrounding villages, and even from the distant 
coasts of Forfarshire and Fife, the bulky berring-boate—each loaded 
with the goods and chattels of the fisherman, dogs, cats, pots, pans, sails, 
nets, blankets, blunder-busses, and swarms of children—begin to crowd 
the harbour ; and throw t the season a fleet of three hundred boats, 
bearing on board more | a thousand seamen, nightly quits the shore. 
Seen from the pier-head, the departure of the boats present a most pic- 
turesque aod animated spectacle. The rough, weatber-beaten figures of 
the sturdy tars, the monotonous beat of the long oars, and the heavy 
lurching of the craft when they first meet the swell outside the harbour- 
bar, the slow upheaving of the ponderous mast and sail, until by the united 
efforts of the crew the canvas has been made “ taut” and “ enug” and 
“sicker,” and the inert monster, roused into sudden life, digs its keel 
into the hissiog foam, and meets proudly the chill kiss of the autumnal 
which freshens the water, and deepens the frosty green on the 
drives away the slantiog gleams of the sunset. Even more 
is the abrupt retara of the fleet at night before an anticipated 
Gradually, one by one, the craft gather indistinctly out of the 
darkness which lies all around—across the housetops and the epires 
, and the church, and white angry line of surf along the 
the harbour-light touches the twice-reefed sail and lights 
composed faces of the crew, who answer cheerily as they 
greetings of the crowd. Ah! that wild waste of waters 
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the natural characteristics of the barren and inhospitable 
where the Hays were planted by King Robert, where withia 
the salt-waves they were taught bonour, loyalty, and the po- 
tesies of the ancient gentleman, and where the bloody tradi- 
Dupplin and of Flodden have been “ ouercassen” by happier 
and more peaceful memories. 
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among different fami besides the Hays; and on the annals of 
families, had time served, we should bave been pleased to dwell. 
The Cheynes and the Keiths settled upon the fertile banks of the Ugie ; 
the Frazers dispersed along the northern sea-board ; the Lindsays and 
the Urquharts appropriated the bleak high-lying moors in the interior ; 
the race of Huntiey, descending from Strathbogie, seated themselves 
among the braes of Gicht, and along the picturesque valley of the Ythan. 
The memorials of these houses still cover the land. The crag and the 
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. Castle of Inverugie belonged to the united families of Cheyne of the 


Crag and Keith of Inverugie, and were at length acquired in marriage 
with Mariot Keith by her cousin the Earl Mariechal, who at the close of 
the sixteenth century was reckoned the Ithiest earl ia Scotland. No 
inconsiderable portion of bis immense property, however, bad been ac- 
=~ at the Reformation out of the débris of the monastic estates ; and 

doom reserved for the spoilers of the Church was popularly suppo-ed 
to hang over his house. The defiant and contemptaous words, 


THEY HAIP SAYD: 
QUAT SaYD Tey ? 
LAT THEM SAY, 
scrawled on the lintel stone of most of the places they built, are sup- 
to bave had reference to the priestly anathema; “ an unavailing 
ance ;”’ for the last Earl Marischal joined the Chevalier in the 15, 
when the whole of his vast eajate fell to the Crown, and was afterwards 
hased by the bant pany to which it now belongs. The pre- 
diction of the Rhymer has thus been literally fulfilled :— 
Ugie, Ugie, by the sea, 
Lairdless sha!) thy land be ; 
And underneath thy hearth-stane 
The tod shall bring her bairns hame. 








The castle of Feddrat belonged to the Lindsays ; Craigston is still the re- 


sidence of an Urqubart. The Braes of Gicht, the heritage of those “ 
Gordons’ or 





stormy what less struggles and gallant 
Guest’ of enqulll Ger tes Guamele call oat toa 6 ene 


the fall of the Comyns their estates were divided, as we have | 


yet current indicate a catholic or episcopal origin. The gest autam- | 
nal market at Ellon, held om the Nativity of the Virgin is “ Marymas 
Fair ;” the equinoctial gales that occur before Easter are known among 
the Fishermen as “ Passion Storm.” Bat even bere, under these anusu- 
ally propitious influences— as if it were impossible for the system to take 
avy firm root on this unconygenial soil— does not spread. Of 
course where Episcopacy «as rampant, Jacobite traditions flourished vi- 
gorously. The Chevalier landed in the 15 at Peterbead, and the whole 
* fencible men” of the town, including “ Mistress Walker, Janet Dickie, 
Widow Brown, and Widow Bodie,” formed themselves into a civic gaard. 
Not a few, moreover, of the beautiful and stirring ballads, in which the 
unbappy chivalry of a doomed house found its most pathetic expression, 
were composed ia Buchan, written many of them by men of lowly origin | 
and bumble life, who yet | 
—— through days of labour 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still h in their souls the music 
| Of wonderful melodies. 


| Joba Skinner was one of the most tanefal of these rustic poets, and 
his life, if rightly read, is an idyll in iteelf—true, cimple, and patriar- 
chal. He was a brave and bonest gentleman, genial Pm easy tempered 
as a singer should be, yet with a quiet firmness of character and convic- 
tion that would have nerved bim to die, had it been required of him, for 
what he deemed to be the church of God. To our perspiring politicians 
we commend the burden of his cheerful and tolerant philosophy : 

| What — for folks to chide 





For what was done before them ; 
Let Whig and war all agree 

To drop their Wig-mig-moram ; 
Let Whig and Tory all agree 
To spend the night wi’ mirth and glee 
| And cheerfa’ sing alang wi’ me 
| The Reel o’ Tullochgorum. 
| 
| — 


HOP VILLA. 


| Ibad not seen Luke Swinton for thirty years; aad so long ago we 


were clase-mates and sworn chums. In the interim, I had been knocked | had 





about, the very shuttlecock of fortune, until at last the capricious dame 
| Gave mo the means of coming home—tbat is, to Eagland—with the pros- 
| pect of ending my days there. I said I had not seen Luke Swinton for 
| thirty years, and yet when he and | accidentally jostled each other “ on 
| Change,”’ soon after my arrival, there was enough of the old face left 
| for me to recoguise it. 

“ You are Luke Swinton,” I said, and held out my hand. 

“ And you are’’—— He looked inquiriogly, and bis palm, slowly ex- 
tended, touched mine with a doubiful clasp, till I filled up the sen- 
tence : 

“ James Ashburton.” 

No want of cordiality when those words fall upon hisear. “ To think 
I did not know you,” said he. “ But thirty years make many changes, 
and yours bas a a roving life, by all accounts. You shall tell me 





| everythiag by.” 

I shook my * Mine would be too long a story in detail ; but 
you may fill it up from the outline. I went away poor ; I have not re- 
turned rich, though with enough to supply a elor’s wants.’ 

* Tam sorry you are a bachelor, my dear fellow,” said my old mate, 
eyeing me compassionately. “ Bat there is a bright side to everything, 
aod you can go home with me to diuner without its being necessary to 
ask permission ; moreover, you can give orders fur your baggage to be 
forwarded to Hop Villa—my little place out of town—without fear that 
your otber half will lodge a detainer. Depend on it, I shall not soon 
part with you.” 

“ And can you really give such an invitation without the cognizance 
of the lady that owns you? O happy Benedict!” tinued I, laughing ; 
|“ tell me where I may find such a partner, and I will forthwith join 
| your fraternity.” 
| “ Don’t talk rashly, James; but rather make all the preparations you 
| need for a long visit, and joia me two bours hence.” 





| place, James, for you t many a jovial day at 
: sted by the beautifal 





| He named the place of meeting. Both were punctual, and we duly 
| arrived at Hop Villa, 7 

| I did not expect to see such a lovely domain as that which called my 
old friend master, and its extent as far exceeded my anticipations as did 
its beauty. “ So this is your home?’’ I asked, my face expressing both 
surprise and pleasure. 

“ Yes, all is really mine these boundaries enclose. I see you wouder 
how it came to be so; but I do not like to begin a long story before din- 
ner, so be patient a while longer.” 

We were near the house whea we came u 


“ I suppose you must ; bat I feel sorry to give the order. Remember, 
you procure and plant another in its place immediately. I must not 
have Hop Villa without one vine.” 

“ I bave been wondering,” said I, “ what induced you to give this 
, charming place the name it bears—if, indeed, you acted as its spon- 





sor. 
| “ Ah! thereby hangs a—or rather the—tale; but wait till after 
dinner.” 

I must say I felt very forlorn, in comparison with my friend, when I 
| saw the joyous greetings he received trom a handsome matron, and half- 
| a-dozen boys and girls, varying in age from six to eighteen. In spite of 

his mock-lugubrious expression of face, when be informed me that these 
| formed only a portion of his “ respousibilities,” for one olive branch was 

at college, and the youngest tendrils of his household vine would come 
in with the dessert, one might see that his home deserved the name. It 

was pleasant to receive a sort of reflected edition of all their cordiality, 
and I felt my heart warm in return, though I knew their welcome was 
for Luke’s sake, not from personal friendship towards me. 





# Scott is just grubbing ap the old hop-vine, Nelly,” said my friend 
| to his wife. 


This remark called forth quite a chorus of regretfyl expressions, and 


| made me ask for information as to the cause of sach universal interest. 


* Patience, James,” said Swinton ; and “ Dinner,” said a servant at | 
| the same moment; so I was fain to marshal my hostess to the dining- | win a home and a bride ; and having gained these, would I endanger t 


| room, and endure uncomplainingly several jocose remarks on the subject 
of “ hops,” which were evidently generally understood, though I could 
not comprehend their meaning. 


Mach aa [ admired my host's charming family, I felt glad when he and | 


I had the dining-room to ourselves, with the prospect of an unrestrained 
chat. 
| “My wife was a very fall-in-love-with-able person, seven-and-twenty 
| years ago,”’ said Luke, after the door bad closed upon that lady. 

“ You need not tell me what she was, old fellow,” I replied : “ she is 
cbarming still ; and I-would soon let her know my opiaion, if she were 
a widow.” 

“Thank you. I have no wish to test your sincerity in the mode you 
80 foliage, bint at. Bat take my word for it, in those bygone days, 

Nelly would bave been bad to mateb. I was intended for the church, as 


’ from whose sone sprang & great poet of our generation, are | you are aware, and went to college with ——— in view ; but 


remarkably q The blackened ruin of the grand 
old castle, the preci 


less striking from the strangeness of finding this wild alpine fissure in 


_— and richly wooded banks, the slumberous a everything.” 
reaches of the lazy river, where the kelpie watches and the great bull-| ‘“ Did N object to parsons, then ?”’ 
trout we a fabulous size, form together an exquisite picture, none the| “No; 


during my very first vacation, [ met Nelly at a Christmas-party, and she 


bat her father did. The old man was very rich, and bad amassed 
his wealth by trade ; so he was determined to have a merchant, and no 


the midst of a level aud monotonous plain. The scenery around the | other, for a son-in-law. Nelly was dutiful—though she owned her re- 


ing castle of Fyvie is notso grand ; but the castle itself is a re- a 


building ; amana & magnifica arz, Robert Gordon calls it ; and 


d for me—and would enter into no engagement unsanctioned by her 
ther. So the end of it was, that I never went back to Cambridge, but 


mar 
it is certainly, without exception, the most perfect specimen ot baronial | entered the old merchaat’s office as a clerk.” 


Scotland. ts historical associations are numerous ; the 


y 
last is not the least picturesque. Cumberland, wheu on the track of | crowns as well as a mitre—in perspective—to wia Nelly.” 
Prince Charles, sate 


through the grounds of Fyvie. The widowed 
Countess of Aberdeen placed herself by the roadside to witness, with ber 
infant son, the passage of the English army. The Duke 


asked her who she was. “ The sister of the Lewis ” she re- 


to her, | definite notions of any reward. Old 


“ Very chivalrous, I am sare ; but I presa 


“ Say as you will, it requires some self-denial to give up such fair 
prospects as I had, and take to plodding and quill-driving with no very 
Stanley—Nelly’s father—would 


only say that, if my own unaided efforts, I ld win a good 
plied, fearlessly, Lewie Gordon,” famous in history and song, being position in the met world, he would not —- me when I asked 


at that time one of tbe chief captaios in the royal or rebel army. It is 
to be hoped that the Duke appreciated the heroism of the reply, and did 
not answer a lady ashe sometimes did, with an oath. 

The Revolution formally 


tion in Scotiand, but it was long before the people of Buchan could be 


pat an end to Episcopacy as a State instita-| y 


| 


“T cannot fancy you a speculator, Luke,” said I, “ though I always 
considered you partial larly wide-awake indi 
your nick-name, ‘ All Eyes?’ ” 
“ To be sure I do ; and I deservedit. Still, as you say, I am not nata- 
rally speculative. I make the most of things ina 
but run no needless risks. Above all, I bold that he who endangers a 
poand more than he actually possesses, com: of 
mand, ‘ Thou sbalt not steal.’ Yet I have speculated 
it is of my one gambling transaction I am going to speak. I made 
such oon pres Fw wg o> Ay Stanley’s tuition, that at he 
I should invest my little capital, and become his partner to the 
amount I have named above. Well doI remember leaving home on the 
morning of the day on which he made this proposition. As I passed 
through the gate which led into the little shrubbery—you recollect the 
we 


5 


were lads—I was attracted of a hop-vine 
which twined lightly round a sapling hard by. 1 had watched _——_ 
and now, as its flowers trem in the soft wind, I paused to it 


, I 
before I passed on my way. Before I returned in the evening, I had made 
arrangements for becoming a ner in the great house of Stanley & 
Co., and my little capital was, I may say, in my hands ready to re-in- 
vest. 
“ Any person would suppose that, under such circumstances, I 

be too much absorbed in meditating on my commercial prospects to 
tice small external objects. But such was not the case. As I 
‘all eyes ;’ and when I reached the little shrabbery-gate, I n 

the plant which, in the morning, looked so beautiful, was now 

and ap as thou hed and withered. Curious to know the 
cause, I went immediately to the , and took down a work whieh 
would, I thought, enlighten me. Ia it I found a description of what is 
termed the ‘ bop-blight ;' and on comparing my own small 
with it, I could scarcely doubt that my favourite plant had been thus 
suddenly struck with disease. Still, I was not quite satisfied ; so I 
consulted the gardener, who happened to be at work on the lawn. He 
shook his head when he saw the vine. ‘It is the blight, sure cnough,’ 
said he. ‘ Very few hops will there be this year. It comes in this way, 
and covers a great extent of country all at once, just as though a flame 








oy over it.’ 
“ Then, you think,” said I, “ the crop will be spoiled ?” 

“Not a bit of doubt of that, sir.” 

“ That will do; thank you. I felt anxious to know what had spoiled 
my viae so suddenly.” 

“ The man returned to bis work, and I, never waiting for dinner, hur- 
ried back to town, to purchase every pocket of hops I could lay hold on. 
It was a desperate game, for I risked every farthing I po-sessed, but no 
more. Hops were then particularly cheap, for the preceding year had 
been one of remarkable plenty, and a few hours before I began to buy 
there was as good a prospect for the coming season. Thanks to my being 
‘all eyes,’ I was first in the field. I made no confidant—I did not even 
tell Nelly what I was doing. When old Stanley alluded to the partner- 
ship, I quietly requested permission to reconsider the matter. His face 
told that he deemed me a fool, for his offer was certainly a thing to 
jump at, and he informed Nelly in my presence, and with a perceptible 
eneer, that I was considering whether a partnership with him would or 
would not be advisable. The dear girl herself seemed almost hurt about 
it ; but I whispered to her that she must trust me entirely, and che said 
no more. Nelly bad wonderful faith in my infallibility then.” It would 
have been a great comfort to me to tell her all about that venture of 
mine, for I grew quite haggard with keeping it to myself. And how I 
watched that soli plant! IfI saw the least signs of amendment in 
its app , I trembled ; and the more the leaves drooped, the more 
did my spirits rise. I was like a fellow by the sick-bed of one from whom 
he expects a rich legacy. You see I embarked not only my cash, bat all 
my future prospects in this one venture. If l-Jost the money, I knew I 
should be sure to lose Nelly also. The successful speculator is féted as 
a shrewd man, and bis fellows talk of his talent for business ; the unlucky 
one is stigmatised asa bler and a madman. 

“ But my anxieties dia not last long. The certainty of a failure in 
the crop of hops became known, and there was an outery in the maket. 
Nobody knew where all the hops were gone to. The brewers, calcula- 
ting on diminished prices, had but few in hand wien the blight came, 
and now they eagerly sought to increase their stock. You will guess 
how I held back, then sent in my precious commodity in small quan- 
tities, and how my capital was quadrupled by the transaction.” 

“1 see it all now,” interra’ 1; you”"—— 

“ Stop, and let me finish. Don’t be rade, and spoil my story: it is 
nearly done. When I had parted with my last parcel of hops, and found 
myself the powmee, of twelve instead of three thousand pounds, I 
marched boldly into old Stanley’s office. “I want to speak to you 
about the partnership you were good enough id I. 

“ So you think of Se 

“I took no notice of the implied taunt, but merely answered : ‘ Not 
exactly the amount at first ? I quite enjoyed the misunder- 
standing, for I saw he t ee ae oe 
cash, since he told me very coldly I 
should object to hav: to do w' 

“ You are under a Mr. Stanley,” I answered. “I wish to add 
a larger, not a smaller amount to the capital of the firm. I have nine 
thousand pounds, the result of my first mercantile venture, to add to the 
three I possessed a short time back ;” and then I told him all. I wish 
you could have seen the old fellow’s face. It was not the money he 
cared for, after all, bat the fact of my having proved myself wide awake. 
He said—and he could not imagine a greater compliment—‘ Swinton, 
you deserve to be my son-in-law.” I went home with him that day, and 
after dinner, when Nelly—she had no mother—was going to withdraw, 
he said : “ Take Swinton with you and fix the wedding-day.” And so 
she did, like a dear, dutiful daughter, as she always was. Old Stanley 
behaved very handsomely. This pretty home of ours was his weddi 

resent, and cost more than all my fortune. I need not say now why it 

called Hop Villa ; and when I tell you that the old vine we lamented 

the death of, to-day, is a veritable scion of the one which laid the founda- 
tion of my happiness, you will not wonder at our regret at losing it.” 

* Just one question more before we join the ladies, Swinton. Was this 
your only gambling transaction ?” : 

“ Really and truly, yes. Remember, I ran the risk of losing money to 





for money only, think you?” 


“ Trae ; you need not enlarge upon it. Now, let us go to the mistress 
of Hop Villa.” 
a 


CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 
Concluded , 
What will the world say? was a-query which, as a check, or curb, or 
canaiins see, to reduce her “ extravagant and erring aa within 


a motive power of no feeble range, prompting her majesty to be eccentric, 

world Teally would say. 
world would, could, or might say, was available to deter the Queen of 
Sweden from following her own devious will. But it would have 


ing. She might deepise ite verdict, bat she must needs keep her- 
pend —be Iealhen tee Abeden, Tn, close to the foot-lights. The 
stage, and all its men women merely players, and one man 


Oe Oe tee, SS ON Seen a great many, and 








reconciled to the c The most recent incidents of historic import-| Old Stanley smiled vingly, and advanced me y enough ; bat 
bapa Pin te | district were the “ > coanected ‘with atl Sap ono $0 bill to climb before I shoald dare to say's word 
attem trude pastors upon congregations ;| about , OF, indeed, before circumstances would it me 
and even to the present day Aberdeenshire the stronghold of to — aid from her father. My capital 
the Church party. In the other counties Episcopacy is now the re-| amounted to £3,000 ; it was a legacy from a maiden aact of mine ; and 
ligion of the upper classes alone (the boonet, aecording to many times these three probationary years had I been tempted to 
the the “ mutch” to the kirk) : in this county it | speculate with it, fin bape gt snhing Gistane pctenm, as thane fe 

is asense, the of the whole people. Many expressioas | stead of winning it bit by bit.” 
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mightily vexed her, when she abdicated the throne, had the world said ~ 
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self into a private life, fe ar more one her euntettnnth en 

great cares and trou! attending upon government ng- 
~e Whitelocke sougit to dissuade a brilliant sovereign of seveo-and- 
ee ae ond vette Sr ocamediee te aime 

ad feminam t or 

— He ta her that she might even come to want—at least to be 
straitened as to the supplies for herself and her household. But 
she told him she wanted ing bat a lacquey and a chamberuaid ; and 
as for the world, it might say its say, and wag (its old head) as it liked. 
Whitelocke was present when Christina announced her imtentions to the 


estates of the realm, and ye the aoe aes of <a yy + 
le. His account scene phic—especially e 
= > ceubunen of the Boors. “In 


made to her majest: the 
ee pty forth the Facer of the Boors, a plain country 


fellow, in his clouted shoes, and all other habits answerable, as all the 
rest of his company were accoutred. This boor, without any congees or 
ceremony at all, spake to Her Majesty, and was interpreted to White- 
locke to be after this phrase : 

“*Ob Lord God, Madam, what do you mean to do? It troubles us to 
hear you speak of forsaking those that love you so well as we do. Can 
you be better than you are? You are Queen of all these countries, 
and if you leave this large kingdom, when will you get such another! 
If you should do it (asI hope you won’t for all this), both you and we 
shall bave cause, when it is too late, to be sorry for it. Therefore my 
fellows and I pray you to think better on’t, and to keep your crown on 
your head ; then you will keep your own honour aad our peace ; bat, if | 
you lay it down, in my conscience, you will endanger all. © in | 
your gears, good Madam, and be the fore-horse as long as you live, and | 
we will help you the best we can to bear your barden. 

“* Your father was an honest gentleman and a good king, and very | 
stirring in the world ; we obeyed him and loved him as long as he lived ; 
and you are his own child, and have governed us very well, and we love 

ou with all our hearts ; and the Prince [her cousin, rejected suitor, and 
eir-apparent) is an honest gentleman, and when bis time comes we shall 
be ready to do our duty to him as we do to you ; but as long as you live 
we are not willing to part with you, and therefore I pray, Madam, do| 
not part with us.” } 

“ When the boor had ended his speech, he waddled up to the Queen | 
without any ceremony, took ber by the hand and shook it heartily, and | 
kissed it two or three times ; then turning his back to her, be pulled oat | 
of his pocket a foul handkerchief and wiped the tears from his eyes, aod 
in the same postare as he came up he retarned to his own place again.” | 

We have seen what Bulstrode Whitelocke's temporary, aud Crom- | 
wellian coadjutor in office, the great John Milton had said—that Chris- 
tina might, if such was the fatality of the Swedish nation, abdicate the 
sovereigaty, but that she could never lay aside the qaeen ; for her reign | 
had proved ber fitness to govern, not only Sweden, but the world. Crit- 
ics there have been who insisted that Milton, even in his immortal verse, 
had Christina in his mind’s eye when he wrote the lines : 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to assume. 
Riches are need'ess then, &c. 
Mr. Landor pronounces it wonderful than any critic should be so stupid | 
as a dozen or two of them have proved, in applying these verses to Chris- | 
tina of Sweden. Whether Milton bad written this before or after the abdi- 














cation of Ri Cromwell, they are equally applicable to him ; he did re- 
tire not onl sovereignty but from riches. Whereas Christina took | 
with her to Rome eee wealth, and impoverished Sweden by the pen- | 
sion she exacted 1 





er pop ity ceased with the proofs she then gave | 

of inordinate rapacity. Tadeed, the popular indignation, and even 
alarm, became so great at seeing the immenee property she was carrying 
out of the kingdom in jewels, gold and silver,“ to the amount of some 
millions of crowns,” that it appears “ serious thoughts were entertained 
of arresting her, and forcing her either to reside ia the kingdom, or to 

ive up the pension assigned to her, and the rich treasures she was or 
This caused ber to change her route ; nor did she breethe freely | 
as the saying is, took breath at all—until she bad safely trane- 
herself, bag baggage, beyond the fron of ber sometime 
ingdom. Geijer, in his history of the Swedes, says that, from the time 
of her announced intention to abdicate, “ the remainder of her reign was 
spent as if to prevent all chance of her being regretted.” One of Gei- 
jer’s English reviewers comments sharply on her outrages on all deceucy, 
contempt of the national religion, &c.—her carousing with new favourites 
until long after midnight, and her shameless prodigality ; all which were 

regarded with disgust by every honest Swede. “From this 

Geijer, “ dates the ruin of pure and decorous morals, Youth began to 
take of its elders unabashed ; and the fear of God was treated 


: on two occasions, to 
the great horror of a hospitable people, ber very kitchea was closed for 
want of money and credit. There was assuredly, remarks a writer in the 
Atheneum, no regret in Sweden when, on the 6th day of June, 1654, Chris- 
tina, then her twenty-seventh year only, executed ject of abdica- 
and in two or three days afterwatds left the " 

ison, in one of his anti-Jacobite pamphlets, admonishing England 
of the evils that would result from Popery on the throne, appeals to the 
history of Sweden, as “ the only Protestant kingdom in Europe besides 
this of Great Britain, which has bad the misfortune to see Popish princes 
upon the throne ;” citing the case of Sigismund, who was deposed ; and 
then adding : “ The famous Queen Christina, daughter to the Great Gus- 
tavus, was so sensible of those troubles which would accrue both to her- 
self and her people, should she avow the Roman Catholic religion while 
she was upon the throne of Sweden, that she did not make an open pro- 
fession of tbat faith till she resigned her crown, and was actually upon 
her journey to Rome.” She went to mass, however, before abdication, 
and made but little disguise of her sentiments. What those sentiments 
really were, is not an easily answered question. Tte Protestants, says 
Voltaire (more suo, hitting beth ways), have aspersed her character, as if 
it were impossible for a person to be of great virtues without 
adhering to the religion of Luther ; while the Papists have triumphed too 
much on the “ pretended conversion of a woman, who was no more than 
& philosopher.” In another of his histories the same author—so much 
fonder of Christina than of Christianity—asserts, that though she quitted 
Latberanism for Romaniem, she was indifferent to them both, und only 
became a Romist because, meaning to reside at Rome, it was convenient 
to do as Rome does. 

Let us not think (arges Ranke) to ask what were her arguments and 
proofs. She often declared that she discovered no essential error of doc- 
trine in Protestantism. But as her disinclination for that creed sprang 
from an original feeling which was not now to be overcome, and which 
circumstances but made more intenze, so did she rush towards Romanism 
with an equally inexplicable inclination and entire sympathy. She was 
ise account of this re- 








: considered honourab! 
cried, “ how fine that is! that is the religion for me.” The mere fact of 
Protestantism being, by the constitution of Sweden, ge upon 
her, was calculated to make it her aversion. Bat she felt way, and 
moved warily, and step by step, in renouncing it. It is at least certain, 
Ranke concludes, that, in her desire of approximating to the court of 


| off,” is supposed by some to have been, what 


tina’s vagrant achievements, in that eccentric orbit of hers, which kept , 


the eyes of puzzled Europe upon ber, as upon any other comet in 
cometary system, terrestrial or celestial. Now she drew atteation by 
— entrance into Rome, in Amazonian attire—now by her 

ontainebleaa—now by squabbling with the P. y the acsassi- 
nation of Monaldeschi. This last black business bas never been com- 
pletely explained ; a certain mystery still shrouds the face of it, like that 
metal mystery on the face of the Man in the Iron Mask. What had 
Monaldeschi done to induce a revenge so ruthless, so i ble? It 
seemed as if, 


og 





Had all his hairs been lives, her great revenge 

Had stomach for them all. 
There are features in her character which answer to several in Pope’s 
blackened portraiture of “ Atossa”—. 

Who with herself, or others, from her birth 

Finds all her life one warfare upon earth— 
not forgetting this couplet, 

From loveless youth to unrespected age, 

No passion gratified, except her rage :— 
but especially, and on Monaldeschi’s account, the hext : 

Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from hell, 
Bat he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 

Had Monaldeschi been too “ well” with her? and transgressed clause 
the third of the triple injuaction, Be bold: be bold : be not too bold? It 
was in the gallery of the Stags, at Fontainebleau, that the bloody deed 
was perpetrated. The fault which drew dowa upon ber secretary these 
sanguinary reprisals, and upon her “ the deep damnation of his taking 
r. James (for instance) in 
his Life of Louis XIV. calls “ some treacherous indiscretion” on Monal- 
descbi’s part, “ regarding the intrigues of his depraved mistress, either 
with himself or with Sentiuelli, brother of captain of the guard.” 
At any rate, whatever the cause, which is ure, the effect is patent 
enough. His letters were stopped—to use the same author’s account of 
the transaction—and, furnished with proofs of his.fault, Christina sent 
for a priest named Father Matbario, aod, having caused Monaldeschi to 
be brought into her presence, she accused bim of treason, and ordered 
him to prepare for death by confession to the priest. “The unhappy 
man prayed for bis life in vain, and refased to contess to the priest whom 
she had sent to witness the horrid act. In order to compel him to con- 
fess, she ordered the captain of the guard to wound him before he killed 
him, which he accordingly did, after he and the priest bad both carried 
Monaldeschi’s petition for life to the libertine but inexorable woman, 
who had prepared everything for patting him to death. The unhappy 
man then confessed ; and, while Christina, in a chamber within hearing, 
remained, laughing and talking and ridiculing ber dant’s di 
the captain of the guard performed his bloody tas 


tt 





k, running his sword 


| through the throat of Monaldeschi, who wore a concealed coat of mail, 


and drawing it backwards and forwards until be was dead.” 
to some writers, Monaldescbi, iacredul of the queen’s real intent to 
make away with him, refused to confess bimself uatil she coolly said, by 
way of convincing him, “ Give him a stab, to let him see I am ia earnest” 
—and that he received one such “ stab,”’ and thea another, before he re- 
sorted to that dernier ressort, the father confessor, That day made me- 
morable with blood-staios (like the Rizzio chamber in Holyrood House) 
the Fontainebleau 


According 





Galerie where fierce Christina 
(in Dr. Croly’s lines) 

Minced Monsieur Monaldeschi for his treason— 
1d est, for telling stories of Regina, — 
ueen-gossip being always out of season,) 

eo So three assassins brought him to his reason. 
ca. ike 
men. French court naturally desired to get rid of the seeming mad- 
woman. Mazarin wrote to remonstrate, Upon him the queea tarned 
eharp round, telling him to miud his own business—if we may suppose 
the letter to be genuine—and desiring that neither he, nor the “ d 
young prince his master’ should presume to express disapproval of any 
act of hers. She would have all and suadry to know, servants and mas- 
ters, little and great, that to do what she had done was her royal will 
aod pleasure, and that Christina was and would be queen wherever she 
“Believe me, Julius,” thus the epistle concludes, “ = = 
sis w 


a 
freaks at |S 


impression that Gallery of Stags business left on the minds of 


friends and courtiers quite as clever and as vigilant as aay of 


find a tragical quotation for either hypothesis—su ppose after 
al deschi was innocent, and done to death without provoking 
it by will or deed of hie—then wrest we to the purpose a morsel from 
Antony ioc aredbtes os tens cheb nae 
' t 
and will not be reasoned: with or restrained Sort meeetaeiee 
Cleo. Rogue, thou has lived too long. 
Mess. What mean -~ i! 


Or, finally, to 
| that Monal: 


Draws a 


Geo. Some innocents 'scape not the thunderbolt, 

To which category, if innocent, the Italian Marquis had the misforta 
to belong ; the thunderbolt coming down upon him “ witha veagennes?® 
in the Gallery of the Stags. 

No wonder that the people in France ceased to laugh and talk Nightly 
and in gamesome mood about Christina, from that day forwards. hey 
bad bad their laugh, however, and a long one and a loud, some time be- 
fore, when her face, figure, gestures, dress, manners, whim whams and 
crotchets extraordioary had been the talk of Paris at large. A wonder- 
fal production she was of nature and ag, says Ranke ; who describes her 
early in her teens as “ a young lady free from all personal vanity.” She 
never sought, he continues, “ to hide from herself that she had one shoal- 
der higher than the other. She wag told that her greatest beauty con- 
sisted in her luxuriant hair, yet she did not even devote the most ordi- 
nary attention to it ; she was wholly a stranger to all the petty cares 
of life ; never troubled herself about her table, never complained of any 
food set before ber, and drank nothing but water.” It is said that the 
queen-mother would not permit Coristina to drink water. Now this was 
the very way to make Christina a confirmed water-drinker ; just as the 
compelling her to be a Protestant, was the giving her an irresistible lik- 
ing for Rome. Cobristina tell us, in her autobiography, that, having a 
strong dislike to wine and beer, she often suffered from excessive thirst ; 
and that one day she stole the rose-water from her mother’s toilet, and 
was severely puaished for the theft. That made her a water-drinker for 
life. Her practical adoption of the Pindaric principle, apiston men udor, 
was highly note-worthy in a country where hard-drinking was so mach 
in vogue. At ber father’s wedding, 177 awms of Rhine wine were druak, 
and 144 tuns of beer, exclusive of other wines and spirits, {t had been 
well if Christina could have equally distinguished herself from her sub- 
jects, by a corresponding abstinence from profane swearing. But there 
she beat her subjects hollow. Swear she did to the last, never mind 
what was her company. Bishop Burnet was with her at Rome in 1687; 
and one of her remarks to him was: “ Providence had need have a spe- 
cial care of this Holy See of ours ; for since I have lived here, I have 
seen four popes, and (with an oath) all fools and blockheads.” There was 
no stint of these italicised parentheses in the old lady’s personal talk. 

The hair of which she took so little heed was a profuse crop, light 
brown in colour; to comb it once a week was the utmost Cu 
could think of doing—once a fortnight was sometimes her practice, and, 
by her theory, quite often enough too. A man’s fur cap was her favour- 
ite head-dress, in early life ; till the time came for her to wear a wig. Of 
her looks and apparel we get glimpses from various qu Just 
after her abdication, for instance, another ex-queen (bat an inVoluntary 
one), Elizabeth of Bohemia, meets her at Antwerp, and thus writes of 
her: “ [ saw the Queen of Sweden at the play; she is extravagant in her 
fashion and apparel ; but she has a good, well favoured face, aud a mild 
expression. LaGrande Mademoiselle, again, thas describes her some three 
years later, on her first visit to France : “‘ [had heard so much of her whim- 
sicalities, that I feared I should have laughed in her face ; but though 
she astonished me beyond measure, it was not so as to provoke a e. 
She was of a small slight figure, a little deformed, with light eyes, an 
aquiline nose, fice teeth, an expressive countenance. Her dress was 
ashort grey petticoat, laced with gold and silver; a flame coloared 
doublet, aleo with gold ; a lace cravat ; and a black hat, with a 
plume of feathers.” Mdile. de Montpeusier further details the ex-queen’s 
prowess in profane swearing, her habit of lying at full length in her 
chair, and throwiog ber —_ across the arms of it, and altogether assum- 
ing such anomalous attitudesas the Daughter of Orleans “ oever saw 
but in men like Trevelin and Jodelet, who are a le of buffoons, the 
first Italian, the other French.” Duke of 






your with rather better principles.” For months she con- | dregs of a woman.” Sometimes she wears a 
tinued at Fon , a8 to brave public “ makes too, in man-m' 
wishes of the court. Sbe played the despot in yet braver style than the positively “ made like 
Cwear in Ben Jonson, whose maxim is, that shift, which, by his 
Princes have still grounds rear’d with themselves, was very badly fastened up. Other items in 
shave 1 tow Sass of wenger by 1m was always very mach powdered, with cartloads 
Mos yy on) reason , never wore gloves; that she sometimes wore a sw: 


Whereas, Christina seems to have refused the right of those who stood 
on equal bases, and higher,—as much higher as 
above ex-queen of Sweden,—to “ meddle or make” with her. Voltaire 
himself finds the Mooaldeschi affair unpleasant for Christina’s philosophic 
reputation, and political justice. hatever fault the Marquis might 


say, to have asked for justice to be done upon bim, and not have done it 
herself, seeing she had renounced royalty. ; 
ing a sabject ; it was a woman who flaisned off an affair of ge 
marder.”” No one, apophthegmatically adds Voltaire, ought 


right of assassinating any one ; 
at Stockholm was not allowable at Fontainebleau? 

justified this action deserve similar The disg 
of this deed were a blot upon the philosophy which bad mov 


“ Those who have 





ef 
this attack u 
manity iteelf.”"* For 
—oh far be it from the innocence 
Of a just man, to give a traitor death 
Without a trial— 


as 
bly contai 
it ; videlicad— 
° This is one 
Of her ferrets that she bolts business out 


Withal ; this fellow, if he were well ript, 
Has all the linings of a knave within him ; 


that is, sa ng the Marquis to have played the knave for her and by 
adic dence he carried on—tampering with state-secreta, 
or boudoir-secrets, or whatever else the secrets might be which had to do 


her, in the 


with the murder. Or again—supposing hiarto have been the victim o 


ing of France towers 


bave been guilty of, Christina really ought, the patriarch of Ferney must 


“ It was not a queen punish- 
llantry by 
to be put 
to death bat by law. Christina, in Sweden, would not have had the 
and surely what would have been a crime 


and cruelty 
ed Christina 
to abdicate. She would have been punished for it in Eagland, and in 
other country where law is supreme: bat France shut her eyes on 
the authority of the king, the right of nations, and hu- 


says in Beaumont and Fletcher—in a tragedy which possi- 
os a hint of Monaldeschi’s character, as some would interpret 


jealousy, or some such personal feeling, as the School for Scandal takes 
for graated, not being able to prove ; then too, and once more, will the 
same tragedy supply us with a fragment applicable (with a difference) 
to the event, as regarded by any other gentleman in her suite who had 
already stood, or might one day hope or fear to stand, in the dead man’s 





that she was shod like a man ; and, jam satis, that she bad a man’s 
and a man’s tone, Altogether, oue might surmise, considerably more of 


tinual contention ; and enjoyed keeping other princfpalities and powers 
in hot water. The old song may say that 

The Pope he leads a happy life ; 

but the old sons,ster would not have said so, had be been at Rome in 
Christina’s time. The fead between the pontiff and her became almost a 
Capulet and Montagu affair—his retainers and hers meeting and souf- 
fling in the public streets, and py ba Eternal City from its 


priety. His Hi came to regard with a sort of distressed 
r. He might have ex his feeliogs in the nervous style of 
bakspeare’s Benedick: “ qposie ponlact enhoverp muahatahne tl 


her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her, she would infect to the north siar......She would have made Her- 
cules have turned spit ; yea, and have cleft his club to make the fire too. 
Come, talk not of her ; you shall find her the infernal Até in good ap- 
parel. I would to God some scholar would conjure her ; for, certainly, 
while she is here, a mao may live as quiet in bell, as in a sane 
80, indeed, all disquiet, horror, aud perturbation follow her.’’ 

might have eaid. Probably be did say, in effect, That old woman will be 
the death of me. Bat sheaiontestogs with the Pope apart, ber resi- 
dence at Rome was otherwise notable on literary, scientific and artistic 
grounds. She became renowned there for her fine taste in, and costly 
collections of, articles of verti. She surpassed the native families, we 
are assured, and elevated connoissearsbip from the proviace of mere cu- 
riosity to a higher importance with regard to learning and art. “Men 
like Spanheim and Havercamp have thought it worth their while to il- 
lustrate her coins and yg a. aes ~ Lape 
hand to her engraved gems, The 08 co! oa have always 
been the brightest ornaments of the galleries iato which time and chance 
may have carried them. The MSS. of her library have contributed in no 
small degree to uphold the fame of the Vatican in which they were in- 
cluded at a late period.” Macaulay has made lively reference to Chris- 
tina’s doings at * his eng wewaet in the course of which 

herse 


This he 
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iT 
she had committed many follies crimes, she had finally taken up ber 
abode at Rome, where the basied if with astrological calculations 














intri of the conclave, and amused herself with pictares, 
Rome, Christioa had recourse to that epee Boe which are com- To pat’ einen S ecteenap sien ouiin, panda A a ent + a eeneiee woes 
mon! layed only in the concerns of passion or of ambition ; she en- She doated on him ; is she not a woman, PO ieecar obi ish prince [James IL] =. sprung, like herself, 
wget t were, in an intrigue to become a Catholic. “In this she And subject to those mad her whole from a race of kings regarded as the champions of the Reform- 
showed herself wholly a woman.” Of that type, we suppose Ranke Sex is infected with? Had she loved you, or you, ation, had, like herself, been iled to the ancient Charch. A splen- 
to mean, which, in Popish parlance, would rather not take tea even with- PITT a Syl e ree did bly met in her 4 eo . ae 
"Some writers will hav it that oe oe Spanier wane: es tree momeh ow enn oe anion on Ge caaes ine opie oforid tet Te seems to have offended 
There is indeed good reason for bel . Miller (a temperate in-| “| itions of his Siécle de Louis XIV., Voltaire refers, with | the taste of the Eo; hearers.’ 
quirer) is ef opinion, that she had to be so i t to revealed crery mara exanpertin, to he Bon “ ually scandalous as false”) of “a mentee old, and her time for leaving this trou’ 
religion as to have consulted, in the act of Romanising, merely ber | certain La ” who printed the de Louis XIV. st Frankfort, | world was nigh at b £ She prof a 
worldly con Ranke’s account is, that, thanks to the unsettling with original notes of the Kind just mentioned | and who, on the subject of, the of old , but none whatever of d Goald she choose between the 
Soareraion of ane Vian tod oer, he Youne quem baer | Sales ogy isl rm, Chee ore ei | to, ubesninghy oe rowidprefr eah.  Ous of bey Mata 
y . incognito ; adding Peter the Great ‘entered a coffee-house in London, making—is : grow 
ious were inventions of men, that every argument was of equal 2 eens, Ct Fe auld be, env of Obs penmeais bat seth bie heer more through indoleace than through age.” | If this be ac oe 
teenp comes Son ob eteatateetely, ae De ae ee which he, the czar, had been tempted to cut him in two with one stroke of his | hardly be reckoned elderly even, when she departed e, 
jon « the feagth of absolute woken eae to Ene pa pe a — — pay -— Se Le ty-fourth year of her existence, and the world’s year of grace 1689. 
ever, never went a! ; —< a 
she still retained, that were not to be shaken : in ber royal sclitude of a) to an 
” Thas far La Voltaire loses all with such staff. Can “ ” 
eae, a comld nat Stree inthe Charoh,” the Ovarch which claims | ooe imagine, be os, he cnt Peter waling ito coe how, and ONE OF THE “GARDENS 0 ENGLAND 
i head, would be theoretically attractive, and was | ing to the compan a tak ade on lies? | Quin, the actor, wit, and epicure—three fy ee Aa 
— ity for its = hy eee tee ae such sceptics since | OF is it s custom ys to cat a man in two at one sabre-cut? Voltaire | into ene” —ahen astied whether he Gl att consi Oe TR a 
es practically con 4, iy with what would like to know, moreover, in what Peter, who knew no Eng: | sweet county,” savagely replied, A sweet county ir ; found 
mest lard saan, sotlimate Tepes, ot =| nse ri Ress sa at eat rc ont nang evel a Deven, OFM, AS et ato iat 
ne Sy scan nn fn ye doe | atm PE ah et Se ss Dk 
Her throne abdicated, and er'Yeligion renounced, now began Chris- that Peter the Great would have been hung by the neck at ? restoration ’ } 
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and Devonshire.” Royalist Lady Faushaw stigmatised ite gentry as 
“ of a crafty and censorious nature ;” and Herrick, the poet, calumai- 
ated its inhabitants as vom “ rockie as their ways.” Yet, despite these 
famous autborities, we are inclined to agree with the glowing estimate | 
put forward by one of the worthies of Devonshire, honest Nathaniel Car- | 
penter, who speaks of it as “ the sweete hive and receptacle of our wes- | 
tern wittes,” and boldly exclaims, “ Wherein can any province of Great | 
Britain challenge precedency before us? Should any one deny us the | 
repatation of arts and learning, the pious ghosts of Jewell, Reynolds, and | 
"Hooker would rise up in opposition.” Its ferny lanes, its deep shadowy | 
combes, its lofty tors, its picturesque rivers foaming and flashing through 
many @ breadth of wild woodland scenery, its bold changeful coast, 

whitened ty long reaches of sweeping Atlantic waves, have long been | 
sung of in song, and rendered by genius upon glowing canvas. Its | 
agricultural wealth, its ample inland pastures, dotted with fat beeves, 
have long been recognised in the English markets. The hospitality 
which hallows every Devonshire hearth, those who have travelled across 
its moors, and clomb its hills, must be well aware of. Bearing in mind, 
thea, these iadubitable facts, we think we are fully justified, apart from | 
a certain feeling of clanship to whigh we plead guilty, in commencing | 
our Sketches of the English Counties with that ‘ Hesperian gardea’’— 











vonshire. 

“ Its first indistinct appearance,” to borrow the expressions of-an able 
writer in the “ Quarterly Review,” “through the mists of dawning his- 
tory, connects it with the mysterious Cassiterides, or Ten Island, which 
for 80 many ages were ‘ bid from those who sailed the main.’”’ The tio 
mines of Dartmoor were undoubtedly worked at a very early period, and 
the rivers of Devonshire ploughed by the keels of the Phcenician traders. | 
Exeter, the Cuer Jsc of the ancient Britons, was, even in this “ long ago,” | 
a town of very great importance, and the emporium of the tin trade, vi- 
sited by strangers from the Far East, from Chalcia, Alexandria, and Aa- 
tioch, whose relics, at different times, have been discovered among the 
foundations of the old city. Seaton, at the mouth of the river Axe, was 
also a port mach frequented by the pioneers of modern Civilization. 

nbabitants of Devonshire at this period, when English histor 
was not even begun, were descendants of the Celtic family, whose reli- | 
gion, laws, manners, and customs are wrapt in an almost impenetrable | 
mystery. The traveller of to-day may see what traces of them still re- 
main among the moors and upon the heights of westera Devon. Dart- 
moor is covered with strange, quaint, stone circles, with kistraens and 
cairns, with long avenues of upright stones, “ placed at regular distances 
from each other, opening here and there into circles, and winding in a 
serpentine form along the hill-side.” “ Rade stone foundations of buts, 
and indications of ancient miue-works, are generally found in their vi- 
cinity.”” What their meaning, or their uses, who shall now determine? 
Devonshire traditions assert that they were erected in times of awe and 
mystery, when giants dwelt in the ferny combes of Devonshire, whea 
wolves howled through its valleys, and winged serpeuts lurked among | 
its hills. 

In the fulness of years, however, the Celt gave way to the Roman, not 
without a sturdy resistance, nowhere so desperately prolonged as in this 
“ corner of gur isle,” and only step by step retreating before the supe- 
rior scie { the haughty invader. Aulus Plautius and his “Second | 
Legiou”’ did not too easily subdue “the Damnonii.” They were com- | 
pe ed to fight two-and-th rty bloody battles. In an attack upon a Brit- | 

encampment, Veepasian himself nearly lost his life, and Rome one of | 
the wisest of its emperors ; but he was saved by the courage of his son, | 
the mild-mannered Titus. There are many witnesses still existing of this | 
fierce and protracted struggle in “the strong camps which guard on | 
either side the narrow gorge of the Teign,” in the earth-works at Woos- | 
ton and Prestonbury. } 

During their occupation of Devonsbire, the Romans did not forget to 











develope its resources, They established their chief colony at Exeter, 
naming it Jsca Damnoniorum, and they made 7 the county, and 
even into Cornwall, nearly to the Land’s Ead, one their great roads, | 
the lkenild Way, which crossed the river Teign at a place retaining some 
thing of the sound of the ancient appellation in its present name, the 
Hackneld . 


Sord. 

The Roman legend of Brutus received in Devonshire a new develop- 
ment, and was adopted with sundry changes by the Romanised Britons. 
Thus, Brutus, a descendant of “ the pius Aineas,” was sapposed to have 
landed in England at Totnes—the Ad Durium Amnem ot the Romans— 
where the stone on which he planted his foot is still preserved, end, where 
may yet be heard the old rhyme,— 

Here I stand and here I rest, 
And this place shall be call'd Totnes. 

But the Romans, notwithstanding their works and their legends, were 
compelled to retire from een and for many quiet years its inha- 


bitants flourished under the sway their own chieftains, The Saxons 
did not reach so far westward uo a long interval of blood and 
battle, and found their most dangerous foe in a Devonshire hero—the fa- 
mous King Arthar, pr d by eminent authorities a scion of “ the 
royal house of Damnonia.” By degrees, however, they forced their way 
into the heart of the fertile shire, and settled themselves among its peace- 





aid from men :—mounting his horse, he rode away from the well-head 


passed 
| wall ia the following year, followed by those loyal Devoashire adherents 








fal valleys side by side with the Britons, or West-Welsh, as they denomi- 
nated them ; jionally ding in fierce struggles, but generally 
living with them on tolerably peaceful terms. One of these encounters 
is described in the Saxon Chronicle : “ A.D. 835. This year a great hos- 





} 


tile fleet came to the West-Welsh, and they united together, and made | bas flourished in tranquil obedience to the laws—fattening its beeves, 
bert, king of the West Saxons. As soon as he heard of it, | ripeaing ite coro, and sending out, east, west, north, and south, swift 
he went thither with an army, and fought against them at Hengelston, | keels from its busy ports. 


war upoo 


and there he put to flight both the Welsh and Danish men.” The final 


subjugation of the British did not take place until about 926, when Athel- | 


stane, “who ruled all England,’’ defeated their chief, Hoel, at Hal- 


don, near Exeter, drove the Britons out of Exeter, and beyond the | maganese, 
Tamar. 
With the Saxons, the cross made its way into the combes of the fair 


western county, and ia the footsteps of the warrior trod the priest. The | called it /sea 
Devoniaos readily embraced Christianity—which seems to have had a | ancestres. An ancient town, which bad borne many sieges and suffered 
peculiar influence upon the sympathies af the Britons—and soon distin- | much from the thuader-bolts of war! Has seen Danes enter it ic 

their zeal for the progress, aod their her. ism in | 
tb. One of the brightest luminaries of early Chris- | 


‘ished themselves 
efence of their new 
tianity—Wiafred, whom the Church of Rome has thought fit to honour 


as St. Boniface—rose at Crediton, afterwards the seat of a Saxon birhop- | traces of its antiquity ; modern “ improvement having been busy in the 
’ rie. And in the vicinity of that town a relic of Saxon Christianity still | removal of all traditions and relics of the past.” 

defies Time—it is Copplestone Cross, whose sides are covered with curi- | 

ous Celtic characters. Another is preserved at Exeter Cathedral: Leo- | ration, goverved by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and thirty-six councillors ; 

frie, the last Bishop of Crediton, having so bequeathed it: “the great | and a cathedral city, the seat of a diocese, established 1049, which in- 


Book in which all things are ea a rye -wise.”’ 

The third t invasion of the sh Isles took place in the memora- 
ble year 1066, when the Norman spears glittered so fatally on the red 
fields of Hastings. The galiant men of Devon rose at the first clash of 


arms against the invaders, and bravely welcomed Githa, the bereaved | 

mother of the unfortunate Harold, who bad fled to Exeter for refuge. Its | 
citizens, aed Norman historian, bitterly bated all of Norman race. | was commenced by Bishop Peter Jurvil, who con 

forti their walls, they invited the co-operation of neighbouring | Chapel, and finished by Bishop Brantyngbam, in 1380. The two towers 

help, and prepared to resist to the utmost the | in the present pile are the onlg portions of the original structure that are 


towns, they hired forei 
detested invaders. William, as rapidiy as possible, led a great army 
against them. For a moment, the citizens and their magistrates were 


panle-struck, sued for peace, and placed boetages in the cong 
t they were soon of the paseing emotion, cl 





and os for the straggle. William, with his wonted ferocity, im- 
mediately sent forward om» of the hostages, and had his eyes put out 
within view of the city. Then the siege began. 


ror was forced to inf 





— them.” 

ave houses were destroyed in this terrible siege, and out of the | 
ruins the Normans built up @ stout stronghold on a bil! of red earth, | 
which they appropriately named 


Baldwin de Crespi | 
ied ts etter win de Crespin was ap- | 


bam Castle ; aod the De Redvers erected a stronghold at Tiverton. Other 

fortifications were Constructed to overawe the population, and ebelter 

the retainers of the proad Norman barons. Amongst these, were “ Oak- 

hampton, overlooking * the woodland aod the waste,’ whose fine Edward- 

ian ruios, shadowed by the great asb-trees, and washed by the brawling | 

stream of the Ockment, Fans, the most picturesque remains in De- 
8 





voushire, and whose par y visited, in her gilt coach, by the | 
host of one of its former possessors—a Lady Howard, aitended “by a | 
finch hound, whe cursies af tn hie woseth a single biade of grass, a pea- | 
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k is bare ; Totnes, the 
of Judicael, son of Aluve the giant, the keep of which still commands, 
from its lofty mound, the winding stream of the Dart! Pomeroy, 
in the midst of ite thick woods, which, besides the ivy caine of 





or’s haods, | are architectural incongruities which, in its general aspect, are sufficiently 
josed their gates, | apparent ; bat, taken separately, many parts of it are almost perfect. The 





| doorway, and one of smaller size on each side. The entire surface of this 
Tt lasted eighteen days. Large nambers of the Norman soldiers | screen is occupied by 
perished. The ts. The | The second story, which recedes somewhat, is formed by the west wall 
city was devastated with famine and lence. Still the brave men of | of the nave, and contains the large and noble west window, the arch of | 
Exeter would not yield, Then, the Norman tried the potent influence of | 
gold, and there were traitors who succumbed to it. Finally, the citi- | 
zens gave up the city into William's hands, “ because their chiefs be- | buttresses. The upper story, which 


Viscount ot Devonshire, with one bundred and | 


y-nine fat manors and twenty bouses as liberal recompense of his ser- | elevation of fifty-two feet. It was ted by Bishop Bothe, in 1470. 
vices. At the mouth of the Exe, William, Count of Ea, founded Powder- | : ral : “ 





vast Tudor mansion, built by the Seymours, retains some portion of the 
stronghold of the Pomeroys, fragments of whose Norman castle still ex- 
ist in the Cinglais, not far from Falaise ; Plympton, which its circular 
Norman keep, which protected the rich valley ee from 
the point where the Pym ceases to be navigable ; and Lidford, the head 
of the royal forest of Dartmoor and the prison of the Stannary Courts— | 
Where in the morn they hang and draw, | 
Then sit in jadgment after— | 
appropriately haunted by the ghost of Judge Jeffries in the shape of a 
black pig !’’. All these strongholds were of Normaa handiwork, and er- | 
ected sbortly after the siege and capture of Exeter. 

We need not dilate upon the history of Devonshire during the succeed- | 
ing centuries, It bore brave men vo | fair women—this beautiful coun- 
ty! but its annals cannot be divided from those of the nation of which it 
torms so fair a portion. A revolt broke out in 1549 headed by one Welsh, 
“@ very good woodman and a handy,” but after a loss of some four thou- 
sand lives in three engagements at Fenton, Exeter, and Clyst Heath, it 
was completely quelled. 

Under the wise sway of Queen Elizabeth, the men of Devonshire throve 
mightily. The developmient of maritime enterprise brought swift keels 
into their harbours, and from the quiet Devon Vales sprang up some of 
the greatest of those hero-mariners who bore the Eaoglish flag triamphant- 
ly into the Spanish main. It was in October 1562, that the first expedi- 
tion set out from Plymouth—three vessels, Solomon, the Swallow, and the 
Jonas,—commanded by a famous navigator, Captain John Hawkins. A 
gallant man, and a sagacious one, though vobappily his name is associ- 
ated with the birth of the infamous slave-trade. his son, Sir Rickard, 
was equally brave, and equally sagacious. He was nine years a prison- 
er in the hands of the Spanish; and so became the hero of the old bal- 
lad— 

will hear a Spanish lady, 
How she wooed an Englishman ? 

Then, there is Drake—immortal Sir Francis—born at Plympton in 
1545 ; the first Eaglish cireumnavigator ; the founder of Eaglish com- 
merce ; the deadly foe of Spain ; ove of the heroes of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. There are legends enow about this Devonshire worthy 
still talked over by the winter fire in pone | a sequestered farm-house : 
how, for instance, be brought into Plymouth and aqueduct or “ leat ” of 
water from the spring of the river Meavy, fifteen miles distant, without 


right into Plymouth, and as he rode, the water rolled over the land in his 
wake till it reached the fountain at the head of the town. 

Then, too, at thistime, Devoushire gave birth to the seaman of whom 
Queen Elizabeth observed that— 

She held all men not worth a filbert 

Cc J unto Sir Humphrey Gilbert,— 
the adventurous mariner who established the Newfoundland fishery. At 
Hayes, near East Budleigh, Sir Walter Raleigh was born, and through- 
out the many vicissitudes of bis eventful life he looked back with tender 
affection to the green leas and leafy glades of his native county. 

“ Bat the romance and interest of the time’’—says the Quarterty Review- 
er—* culminate in the arrival of the Armada, One of the first recollec- 
tions occurring to the visitor, who stands for the first time on the heights 
above Plymouth, will be of that eventful day, when the news was brought 
to the English Admiral, then, says the local tradition, playing at bowls 
on the Hoe, how the mighty crescent fleet, the boras of which were seven 
miles asunder, was slowly labouring up the Channel, ‘the winds’ in Cam- 
den’s words, ‘ being as it were tired with carrying them, and the ocean 
groaning under their weight’— . 

* 








‘ Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumb’s lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishiag bark put out to pry along the coast, 

And with loose rein aed bloody spur rode inland many a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers ; before hym sound the drums ; 

His yeomen round the market-cross make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Grace, 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 

And slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells.’ ” 

Plymouth rapidly grew into a town of great bustle and mighty impor- 

tance. In 1620, the Pilgrim Fathers sailed thence in their little bark the 
Mayflower—wortby to be remembered with those other famous ships, the 
Victory, the Agamemnon, and the like,—and, in the Civil Wars, it stood up 
stoutly ia defence of Puritan principles. 


Devonshire was the scene of many a sanguinary contest during the | Bi 


strife between King and Parliament. Exeter was taken and re-taken, 
and gave shelter to Queen Henrietta Maria, in 1643, when )ying-in with 
the future Dachess of Orlean®. Charles I through it into Corn- 


commemorated in the couplet— 
The four wheels of Charles’s wain 
Grenville, Trevanion, Godolphin, Stanning, slain. 

Cromwell Fs but one visit to Devonshire,—scattering a royalist bri- 
gade under Wentworth, at Bovey Tracy. 

In 1688, Devonshire welcomed very heartily the great Dutch hero, 
who makes so noble a figure in Macaulay's glowing pages—William III. 
He landed at Torbay, in 1688, and made a triumphant progross through 
its valleys. From his days dowa to the preseut, this fair western county 


The capital of the county is Exeter, picturesquely situated on the sides 
and brink of a hill of méderate height, and along the banks of the river 
Exe ; with a population of about 35,000, who traffic in tallow, hemp, 

other commodities, An ancient city! rejoicing in memo- 
ries of the aboriginal Celtic inhabitants of the island, when it bore the 
name of Caer Isc, the town on the Exe; of the mighty men of Rome, who 
\ ; of the busy Saxons, who christened it Zz- 


triumph (4.p, 1003), and the Normans led by William the Conqueror 
(1067) ; King Siepben, and his mailed koights (1137); and the od- 
beads, commanded by Fairfax. An ancient city, yet bearing but few 


Exeter is a borough, returning two bers to Parli trac 





cludes twenty-three deaneries, and five hundred aad eighty eight bene- 
The Cathedral is, of course, the glory of Exeter. The first stone of the 
original edifice was laid by William Warlewast, in 1112 ; but owing to 
the dissensious of the times, the whole was not completed until the close 
of the century. The present cathedral, however, is of later wth. It 

stonsted the Lady 


ved. 
Exeter Cathedral is more satisfactory in its details than asa whole. There 


Western facade, for instance, extorts the admiratioa of every spectator. 
* It consisis of three stories: the basement is a screen, with a central 


niches, in each of which there is a statue. 





which is entirely filled with the richest flowing tracery. On each side 
are decorated arcades. The wall is sup ted, by two very bold flying 
somewhat bebiod the second 
story, is formed by the gable of the nave, and has a window smaller than 
the other, but similar in character.” 

The interior is full of beauties, and the Choir, especially, will repay 
examination. A curious and attractive object is the Bishop's a 
fioely carved structure of oak, pyramidically shaped, and rising to an 


The nd-plan of the Cathedral is cruciform. Its length is four 
ba and eigbty feet ; its width, one huodred and forty feet ; and its 
beight, one hundred and forty five feet ; ite nave is sixty-eight feet bigh, 
and one bundred and eighty feet in length. The clock in the north 
tower was made in the reign of Edward I'L, and in thesame tower bangs 
the potable bell, Peter, weighing twelve thousand five bundred pounds, 
* To Exeter there are —_— pore a ag of aaer ane 

ipal public buildings are unin- 
teresting. The most noticeable is the Guildball, built io 1 contain- 
ing @ five hall (stxty-three feet by tweaty-five) whose walls are adorned 
with namerous historical 





Part of the battlements of the castle, Rougemont, built by 
William the , are still perpoeg 1 but are so shrouded in ivy that 
little of their tectaral features can be discerned. 


four tories, 
| @ seaward look out, divided by three inlets—Sutton Pool, Mill Bay, and 


The attractions of Exeter however, are summed up ia its 
scenery, which presents an everchanging panorama to the fro on 
of the toarist. Its “ walks” are deservedly famous, and the broad 
rolling through verdant meadows and laviog the base point of fresh, green 
os ss from almost every point of view, surpassing charm upon 
the landscape. 

If Exeter claims precedence as the ancient county-capital and cathe- 
dral city, Plymouth, which has given birth to Northcote, Prout, Eastlake, 


and Lethbridge, painters ; and to Carrington, the poet of ‘‘ Dartmoor,” 
—At Plympton Earl, in its vicinity, to Sir Joshua nolds, surpasses it 
in its commercial im 


i portance, wealth, size, and popu Plymouw 
and its sister-town, Devonport, include not less than one hundred — 
ten thousand inhabitants and are of vast concern to the nation at large, ag 
one of its chief naval arsenals and most important harbours. The two 
towns—one in appearance, but two in parliamentary and municipal rela- 
tions—cluster about the many branches of Plymouth Sound ; a prosper. 
ous hive of never-ceasing workmen. For a general idea of their sitaa- 
tion it will be enough for the reader to i with 





Stonehouse Pool. The river Lara, or Piym, raaning from the north. 
east, and the Tamar, from the west contribute their waters to those of the 
Channel ; and sheltered by surrounding height, and defended by the fa- 
pon Sean they offer to our ships-of-war a safe and commodious 

arbour. 

Plymouth, in the reign of Henry II., was “a mene thing, an inbabita- 
tion for fiscbars ;” bat it grew rapidly and pr mightily, despite 
frequent assaults by the French, especially in 1403, when 1600 houses 
were burned by “the hereditary enemy.” Its admirable situation 
pointed it out to our fore-fathers as well adapted for a great naval sta- 
tion, and at the epoch of the Spanish Aramada, the Sound was the 
anchorage of no less than 120 vessels of war. Its fortification was com- 
menced by Henry IV.; the citadel, placed at the eastern extremity of 
the Hoe, was built by Charles II. : and its defences have received in suc- 
cessive reigns such formidable additions that its capture by an hostile 
fleet is scarcely within the range of prohability. 

Stonehouse is a portion of Plymouth, and a part of Devonport ; or 
rather, it forms a link between the two. It comprises within its limits 
the Marine Barracks ; the Victualling Yard, covering fifteen acres of 
land and water ; and the Naval Hospital, providing accommodation for 
1000 patients. 

Devonport was originally known as Plymouth Dock, and only obtained 
its present honourable appellation in 1824. It returns two members to 
parliament,.and is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and thirty- 
six councillors. It bas a handsome Post Office, a handsome Town Hail, 
a handsome Mechanics’ Institute ; and altogether is a spirited, prosper- 
ous, busy borough quite capable of taking care of itself, and asserting its 
importance among our English cities. 

The Dockyard,—to use a phrase sufficiently hackneyed, but in the pre- 
sent instance peculiarly appropriate,—must “ be seen to be appreciated.” 
All description falls short of the bustling animated reality ; of the im- 
mease congeries of masthouses, arsenals and forges, slips, rope-houses, 
dry-docks and wet-docks, Nasmyth’s steam-hammer wonders, and anchor- 
foundries, which here extend upwards of balf a mile from north to south, 
and nearly as much from east to west, and annually consume a revenue 
which would support baif a score of German principalities. It occupies, 
Says a recent authority, the eastern bank of the Hamoaze, which sweeps 
round to the south, and from which several slips or aa been 
made. It was first founded in 1728. The whole area n omprises 
seventy-one acres, and thirty-six poles, including the projecting jetties. 
On the land side it is separated from the towa by a lofty wall, which in 
some places is 30 feet high. A sea-wall of immense strength and depth 
bas also been constructed at the margin of the harbour, at some distance 
from the shore, The work was commenced in October 1816; the first 
stone was laid in January 1819, aad no less than 39,000 cubic feet of 
stone were used in the wall, by the aid of the diving-bell. The wall is 
raised on piles from 50 to 60 feet in length. 

The Sound is a famous roadstead, formed by the janction of the Tamar 
and the Plym with the waters of the Channel. Its extent is about three 
miles each way, and it occupies an area of 4500 acres. The ave 
depth isf30 to 70 feet. There is excellent anchorage for 2000 vesse 
The harbour, however, lies completely exposed to the south-winds which, 
at times, used to send the angry seas rolling up in fearful fury to the 
destruction of vessels lying at anchor within it. To remedy this serious 
evil, the genius of Bennie, the engineer, constructed the well-known 

reakwater—a massive pile of masonry, 4100 feet in length, 30 feet wide 
at the top. and 210 at the base, which represents an expenditure of no 
less than £1,500,000. 

Before we quit Plymouth, we must briefly notice the Eddystone Light- 
house, | about nine miles from the shore, on a rocky reef, v 
oaly at low water. Two lighthouses, before the present, have occupied 
this dangerous site. Winstanley's, built in 1696, and shortly after its 
completion destroyed by a tempest ; and Rudyard’s, begua in 1706, 
finished in 1709, a structure 92 feet high, half wood, balf iron, destroyed 
by fire in 1755, Tire present Pharos was planned by Smeaton, com- 
menced in 1757, and finished two years later. It is formed of granite,— 
resembles in form the trank of a tree,—is 100 feet in height, and bears a 
fixed light, visible at a distance of thirteen miles. 

We mast, however reluctantly, eaummarise the more noticeable to’ 
of this delightful country, Oakham , on the river Oke, has a fam: 





ptoa. 
castle, perched upon a hill, where it has stood since the days of the brave 
Norman knight, ‘vin de Brionis. Honiton, ( lation, 4000) is ce- 





lebrated for the fe of an exquisite lace, held in much favour 
at Victoria’s Court. The town is pleasantly placed in the valley of the 
Otter, Sidmouth is situated ina gap of the cliffs, fourteen miles from 
Exeter, and deserves to be the favourite watering place i is. Crediton 
(population, 3934) was once the seat of a bishopric, and gave birth to the 
saintly Boniface. Barnstaple (population, upwards of 12,000) returns 
two members to Parliament; employs in a thriving export trade about 
one hundred vessels ; ard dates from the far-off days of the Royal Athel: 
stane, Bideford (population, 5775) has a noble bridge of twenty-four 
arches, 677 feet in length ; a pretty Gothic church ; and a delectable 
tract of country sweeping all around it, Tavistock (population, 8086) 
lies in the sweet valley watered by the Tavy, and bas much to boast of 
in picteresqne landscape and historical association. Here Sir Francis 


| Drake was born, and Browne, one of the sweetest of our pastoral poets. 


The ruins of Tavistock Abbey, founded in the reign of Henry i., t 
many interesting features. Tavistock retacns two members to Parlia- 
ment. Exmouth, situated as its name implies, at the mouth of the Exe, 
rejoices in a mild, bland, Italian climate and adry gravelly soil. In its 
vicinity are Powderham Castle, the seats of the Earls of Devon; and 
Dwalisb, a delightful watering-place, whose name and fame are now very 
widely spread. Teignmouth isacharmiog spot ; woods and water in all 
their most picturesque aspect, varying and enriching its landscape. It 
boasts of a fine bridge over the rippling Teign, 1671 feet in length, and 
20 in width. Torquay lies in a warm sequestered cove, at the north 
eastern extremity of magnificent Tor Bay. In its rear, are green and 
lofty hills ; before it stretches the rippled expanse of the sea ; its shores 
are celm and suony ; its air is health-giving and genial : its neighbour- 
hood is alive with beauties. Near it is the delectable scenery of Babbi- 
vombe Bay, and all about it are lofty hills, and shadowy combes, and 
leafy lanes, and wide-spreading ows, He who would understand 
the richness of Devon scenery must visit Torquay. Totness, Brixham, 
and Dartmouth we mast pass in silence. The banks of the river Dart, 
and the bay which it forms at its junctions with the Channel might, 
nevertheless, justify a volume of descriptive sketches. Ilfracombe and 
Dinton oa the ragged northern coast of Devon, is rapidly growiog into 
public repate. It is the centre of wild sea-scenery, where pen and pencil 


| may always find attractive occupation. 


a Devonshire cider, oa Devonshire cream, on Devonshire cattle, on 
the granite of Dartmoor, on the angling attractions of the Dart, the 
Tamar, the Exe, and the Teign we have no room todilate. By way of 
conclusion, we shall content ourselves with a quotation from a most de- 
lightful paper in a recent number of the Quarterly Review, which praises, 
not undaly, the wild and wondrous Dartmoor : 

“ Asio all similar regions, the borders of the central moors are more 
picturesque than the higbland itself, which forms the watershed of the 
county, and rises, at its greatest eminence, to a height of more than 
2000 feet. Deep, narrow combes, covered with a coppice of birch and 
oak, lie between the hills that extend, like bastions, into the 
try ; and each of the giver valleys—the Plym, the 

a lesser scenes of ancient, untouched 





1859. 
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den blaze of the farze, and every coppice is fragrant with 
paar pe tegen tend the scene a hill side on the Dartmoor bor- 
Sis exceeded in beauty by none with which it can be compared, either 
in England or in Scotland. 


——— 


Kuperial Parliament. 
THE PROROGATION. 
House of Lords, Saturday, August 13. 
The House met at 2 o'clock this afternoon, for the purpose of pro- 
roguing Parliament by Commission. The Commissioners were as fol- 
lows : The Lord Chamberlain, the Dake of Somerset, Earl Granville, | 
Earl St. Germans and Lord Sydney ; besides these, the only Peers pre-| 
sent were Lord Redesdale and Lord Blauchamp. The royal assent was | 
given to various bills. The Speech was as follows : | 





THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

We are commanded by Her Majesty to release you from farther at-| 
tendance in Parliament, and at the same time to convey to you Her Ma-| 
jesty’s acknowledgments for the great assiduity with which you have ap- | 
plied yourselves to the performance of your important duties now about | 
to cease. Various circumstances, which have occasioned interruptions | 
in the usual course of business, prevented the completion of important | 
measures which her at re | pointed out to the attention of her Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of t 
those matters will be taken into your earnest consideration at an early 
period of the next session. 

The war which has broken out in Northern Italy having been brought 
to a close by the peace of Villafranca, overtares have beea made to her 
Majesty with a view to ascertain whether, if conferences shall be held by 
the great Powers of Earope for the purpose of settling arrangements | 
connected with the present state and future condition of Italy, a Pleni- | 

tentiary would be sent by her Majesty to assist at such conferences ; 
Fat her Majesty had not received the information to decide whether her 
Majesty may think fit to take part in any such negotiations. Her Ma- | 
jesty would rejoice to find herself able to contribute to the establishment 
of arrang: ts calculated to place the general peace on satisfactory | 
and lasting foundations. 

Her Majesty, in accordance with the stipulations of Tien-Tien, has in- 
structed her plenipotentiary in China to repair to the Celestial Court of 
Pekin, and trusts that sach direct communication with the Imperial Go- 
vernment will have a beneficial effect upon the relations with the two 
countries. 

Her Majesty commands us to inform you that she looks forward with 
eonfidence to the continuance of those friendly relations which s0 | 
happily subsist between her Majesty and all foreign Powers and States. 

er Majesty is glad to be able to congratulate you on the complete | 
restoration of tranquillity in the Iadian dominions. It will be her Ma- | 
jesty’s earnest endeavour to promote their internal improvement, and to | 
obliterate the traces of those conflicts which her Majesty witnessed with | 
such deep concern. The financial arrangements of that portion of her 
all Empire will continue to engage her Majesty's serious atten- | 


on. ’ 
Her Majesty has had great satisfaction in giving her assent to the bills | 


} 


| 








which were presented to her for the formation of a naval and military re- | F 


serve. A complete and permanent system of national defence must at 
all times be an object of paramount importance. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons—Her Majesty commands us to convey 
to you her cordial thanks for the readiness and zeal with which you have 
provided the necessary supplies for the service of the year. 

My Lords and Gentlemen—Her Majesty commands ue to express to you 
her heartfelt gratification at wi the general well-being and con- 
tentment which prevails throughout dominions. The happiness of 
Her Majesty’s people is the object nearest Her Majesty’s heart. In re- 
—s to your respective counties you will have daties to perform in- 
timately connected with the attainment of this great end, and Her Ma- 
jesty fervently prays that the blessings of Almighty God may attend 
your exertions in the performance of those duties for the common good 
of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 


CHINA ; ITALY ; ARMING AT HOME. 
House of Commons. 

Prior to the delivery of the Queen’s speech, Lord Joun Russe. stateds 
in reply to some inquiries, that Mr. Bruce had been sent to Pekin with 
a view to the ratification of the treaty with China, and that it was the 
intention of Government to require the Chinese Government to fally 
ony - the conditions of the treaty, and to invite the Emperor to ac- 

le to it, 

Lord Joun Ressect also stated, in response to questions, that he had 
not received any official information which altered the character of the 
statement he had already made with respect to the intentions of France 
and Austria, regarding ‘arma, Modeua and Tuscany. Neither bad any 
information deen received as to the reported proclamation of the Red Re- 
publicans in Parma, as announced in the Vienna journals. 

Lord Excuo inquired whether the present Govecnment were really anx- 
ious that a volunteer force should be established. 

Lord Patwerston and Mr. Sypvey Hersert said it was the express 
desire of the Government to encourage the formation of rifle and artill- 
ery corps. 





| 
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UP THE HILL, AND DOWN AGAIN. 


If we are to credit the last advices from Italy, the French Emperor 
has followed but too closely in the foo of that great Monarch who 
at the head of 60,000 men marched up a hill, and succeeded without losing 
@ man in marching down again. -Auatria is to remain paramount in 
Italy, bristling in arms, surrounded ——— Princes of the Imperial 
family, and with the fat plains of bardy at her feet, subject for 
= er or for reconquest, as may best suit her whim or her convenience. 

he Emperor, however, has failed in the second condition of this glorious 
exploit,—he has not done it without loss. are large sums entered 
in the great golden book against the Italian Campaign, and there are 
some thousands of buried Frenchmen who have left mothers and sweet- 
hearts in the towns and villages of France remembering still that they 
once had sons and lovers. Is it really all to come to nothing? Was it 
only a review with ball cartridge, a battle of gladiators, a great modern 
tournament @ /owtrance, like those in which barbarians in complete 
armour in dark ages hacked and hewed each other from mere gaieté de 
eeur, or to do honour to a fair damsel? Are these three great French 
victories te be wiped out of history as a schoolboy smudges out a false 
figure lied on his slate? Were they mere blanders—* untoward 
events’ which we ought to make haste to forget? Are Montebello, 
Magenta, and Solferino to be remembered only as magnificent follies, 
the delassemens of a great Monarch, bits of gigantic pastime, impulsive 
but purposeless efforts, made just as a strong man pitches a bar or an 
active man leaps a hedge to let forth his superfluous and superabound- 
ing energy and power! If so, it is very bard upon humanity to be thus 
sported with. It may be questioned whether even a French Zouave 
would care to fight his way up the ascent to the “ Spy of Italy” if he dis- 
tinctly understood that, whether he took the position or got knocked 
over in attem: to do so, nothing was to come of the day’s work. 
No wages w: hire men to work zealously at digging holes and filling 
them up again, and our philanthropists tell us that it is cruel to exercise 
even inals at the uselessly ss panties 

A present appearances B which can tempt 
Lord Joba ll or any of his colleagues to go into Conference on 
affairs of Italy, or indeed to excuse the calling togeth y 
Congress. In a few days there will be nothing to confer about. There 
is too much reason to believe that the Napoleon has accepted 
the task of restoring to their whom he encouraged 
their people to expel. We will not at present absolutely believe 
this is so. There would be some treachery in suchanact. There would 
also be a want of dignity in undertaking euch an office,—an officious 
zeal, savouring somewhat of the haste of a parvenue to curry favour with 
pater shiguiis becnase bo hase i It cannot be that Napo- 
leon in his might and ia his hour of victory could be swayed by such 
weakness as this. Yet there are some men who are best judged by their 
acts; and it is a yo significant fact that Piacenza has just been oc- 





; 


through the Duchies, giving 
Gave to the Athenians—to take Hi back ; and that 5,000 French 
soldiers are expected ly at Parma to work out the ceremony 


| tion, and offer a sufficient excuse for any strong-handed measure of des- 


| than under the ban of a vengeful and unscrupulous faction! The friend- 


for the Princess and her sons that she 
Opportunity ; for Freoch bayonets will, 
forth Italian 


If we are to read in this occupation of Piacenza the intention of the 
Emperor Napoleon towards Modena and Tuscany, where the Austrian’ 
Emperor has, according to popular belief, confided to him the interests 
of the Imperial family of Austria, we are afraid there is nothing of suf- 
ficient force to prevent the success of his design. Sardinia will, of 
course, retire within her own assigned frontier and separate herself at 
once from a hopeless contest or a disgraceful implicati  Moderat 
party, which has guided Italy in her peaceful efforts towards emancipa- 
tion, must disappear, and the scene will be vaen by those agents of 
confusion whom even the bare hope of this French occupation has encou- 
raged to struggle to the surface. Mazzini and the brotherhood of the 
dagger are even now making themselves beard ; they will soon scandal- 
ize an honest cause, force every respectable patriot into hopeless iaac- 


ld await a more favourable 
fear, but too certainly, draw 





potism. It is not difficult to get up a case, it is not difficult to drive 
excitable men to wicked acts, and if any coward hand were to attempt 
to execute the public threats recorded by our correspoudent from Parma, 
the execration of all mankind would envelope not ouly the assassin, but 
the cause which had produced him. But surely it is better not to play | 
with suc) edged tools as these for any service. The conjuror who lives 
by keeping a dozen knives in the alr will be sure to cut his fiagers with 





one of them at last. We have had too many of these sharp weapons | 


gary, insurrection in the Duchies and the Legations, all favoured or co- 
quetted with by a great Sovereign, are troublesome and most disquiet- 
ing signs of the times, and conduce to the security of no nation and of 
no individual. . 

How easy it would be to let all this subside simply by letting Italy 
alone! How much more glorious would it be for the French arms to 
have a great result to show as the fruit ‘of their great victories! How 
much safer would Na m be in the gratitude of a liberated people 


ship of the Austrian Emperor must be much more precious than we eup- 
pose to outweigh the comfort and honour of having taken a straightior- 
ward course. Woy come back blessing those tyrants whom ke went 
forth tp curse? Why come back followed by the curses of those whose 
blessings he went forth to t? In the face of sach facts as Piacenza 
and Parma garrisoned by French troops, and a French agent in Italy 
requiring submission to the expelled Sovereigns, it ia not for England to 
interfere by word or gesture. Our people and our press may speak sor- 
row, and some who have trusted may egpress disappointment ; but it 
would be degradation to this country to utter vain expostalation, and it 
would be to derogate from national dignity to go into a Congress to mould 
such facts as these. The matter will soon get far beyond the manage- 
ment of sober men. Whenever it sball really appear that the Graod 
Dakes are to be restored by French arms, it will be equally clear that 
| must be retained in their capitals by French troops. The French 
will then be face to face with the secret societies ; it will be a conflict 
between open force and secret violence, and open force must of course 
prevail ; but the serpent will probably sting before it dies. In such a 
contest honest men can have no sympathies, and it is better that we 
should have nothing to say to it. There is an honest and a generous 
policy in raising up a strong confederate Power south of the 

this is to be attained po | by letting Italy alone to consoli- 
If; there is another French policy to be worked out, by occu- 
pying with French troops such parts of Italy as may give France an 
equipoise with Austria, and in such a case France would secure Pia- 
cenza ; but there is, so far as we can see, no French policy at all in 

ining great victories against the Austrians, and restoring the Austrian 
Grand Dukes to their Duchies.—London Times, August 11, 


———=>_——_ 


THE MORAL OF A PAGEANT. 

The Empire over the water is a professed revival of the Empire of the 
Cesars. It is the chosen Government of a great nation which has out- 
grown the puerilities of freedom, and bas taken refuge from the perils of 

ablic life in the splendid self-renuociationa of a crowned Democracy. 
esterday was one of those grand occasional festivals in which Cesarism 
puts on holiday attire, and its idolaters clank their Morag fetters 
with a fierce exhilaration, and an exulting secse of servitude. How poor 
do our Parliamentary solemnities—with their sober, quiet and business 















like air, with no adventitious aid of colour, noise or of arms—ap- 
pear in comparison with the magnificent military spectacle which drew 
fancy from the pockets of English joni day, for the 





sake of seeing the winner in the bandica 


ernment conducted on theatrical p! 
pleteness of the final tableu ; and if the 
the applause of the 


comes down on an anti-climax in 
There is nothing like a centralised administration, unimpeded by petty 
constitutional checks and superior to vulgar responsibilities, for getting 
up a festival in which the power and of a nation are symbolized by 





streamers and banners and parti-col arches, its dignity by drums, 
the solidity of ite institutions by extemporized masonry and woodwork, 
its victories by colossal figures of plaster, peace and civic liberties by 
torrents of Tarcos and Zouaves. Let us suppose that the commercial 
interests which have learned to rejoice in the absence of a popular As- 
sembly are beginning to languish under the burdens of a liberating war 
and the hazards of a disturbing peace. Here at the cost of a few thou- 
sands of pounds which the municipality of a metropolis is always glad to 
bear, an entertainment is offered to the curiosity of travelling Serene. 
which fills to wing the hotels, the restaurants, the cafés, the plea- 
sure-gardens, even the Pepto ata time of year when Paris, like 
London, is usually deserted. Surely we ought to think twice, as M. 
Granier de Cassagnac would say, before we speak lightly of a Govern- 
ment which comes to the rescue of hotels and shops by a tax the 
dqpnssding propensities of the foreigaer—a tax most eagerly grate- 
ully 
Bat the 14th of August, 1859, will be known in the annals of the Se- 
cond Empire as something more than a féie day. It will be known to 
history as the celebration of a more than Roman triumph by a more than 
Roman conqueror—the triumph of a man and an Emperor over bimself 
and his programme. We have only to compare the enthusiasm of the 
pulation of the Faubourgs, at the departure of Louis Napoleon for 
taly, with their self-contained and almost undemonstrative satisfaction 
at his reappearance yesterday, to understand what such a triumph must 
have cost. Fifty thousand Frenchmen have ben offered up as a sacrifice 
to St. Napoleon, and ip | millions of money have gone to decorate his 
ebrine ; but in the side-chapel, which will hereafter be erected to his suc- 
cessor in the great temple of the Christian en the altar-piece 
will represent the purely moral triamphs of the deliverer of Austria, the 
Federator of Italy, aud the protector of the Popa 
It must be confessed that brilliant as was the pomp and circumstance 
of that triampbal welcome yesterday, it wanted an accessory or two 
which would bave immensely heightened the general effect. We are not 
pedantic enough to desire a revival so literal as to include the 
slave on the victor’s car, and the procession of captives from each con- 
quered race. Perhaps, indeed, there was a secret and invisible monitor, 
post equitem, who was whispering to the hero of the day the proclamation 
of Milan, and no jester on a Cesar’s chariot could devise a more chasten- 
ing epigram for the Liberator of Italy. Bat the accessories which were 
wanting to complete the triumph, were a deputation of citizens from the 
towns of Venice, of Patriots from Aungary, of Cardinals from Rome. 
Besides the real victors of Villafranca, the black army of eonfessors, 
whose prayers were so auspicious to the child-killers of Perugia, were 


The Emperor bad fairly earned his triamph. He entered Paris yes- 
terday at the head of the troops whom be had led to victory. ile 
the National Guard and the Army of Paris kept the ground clear for 
the military spectacle, and pressed back all who might interfere with the 
line of the splendid t, the Emperor, surrounded by his Guard of 
Honour and his Staff, led the way from the Place de la Bastile. Four 
Austrian standards, carried by soldiers chosen from the four Divisions of 
the French Army, were borne after him, and the captured guns spoke 
to the senses of the populace the story of the campaign. Then came the 
long line of Infantry in their campaigning equipment, and a magnificent 


selection of the Cavalry of the Guard closed the imposing cortége. 


Slowly along those wide Boulevards, which seem to have been devised 
for scenes like these, and which would appear to be far more aptly mea- 


sured out for such triumphant processions than the old Via Sacra, this 
powerful engine of consummated victories and this living reality of 


force advanced in serried order. 

The power which had broken the military strength of Austria was 
present, not in monotonous, long-drawn, feeble columns, as we in our 
narrow streets are accustomed to parade and eke forth our scanty forces, 
but in broad masses. The people of Paris could look upon that Army, 
and believe that it was capable of any quest, and, perhaps, it sug- 
gested possibilities to many a Frenchman’s mind which may not be easily 
or cheaply eradicated. Everything had been prepared with a precision 
in tacular arrang t which only a Frenchman can attaia. When 
the head of the cortége reached the Place Vendéme, that great 








e present year ; but her Majesty trusts that | spinning about lately ; insurrection ia Lombardy, insurrection in Hun-| was occupied bank above bank by every notable of Paris whom re exi- 


gencies of diplomatic decency or of political sympathy did not forbid to 
be present. Those great platforms which Paris seems to have always in 
reserve for every species of spectacle were here built up in carefully set 
forth rows, and no one was present who had not made good his or her 
ctaim to be vouched for as a sympathizing spectator. The Monileur had 
previously d to disappointed th ds that every place had 
long ago been filled. There, in the midst of that select yet mighty crowd, 
the Emperor acd his Staff drew rein and sat while the troops deftea past. 
Down the long line of the Rue Rivoli the show passed, and, diverging 
into different routes, the Army of Italy marched back to their camp. 
The — or the demonstration, had lasted six hours; it was now 
ended for the populace, bat it was continued by a banquet, grand as the 
occasion, in the State rooms of the Louvre.—London Times, Editorial. 





It is said that the Duke of Modena is at Cattano, where he own magi 
nificent estate on the Euganei bills, twelve mills from Padua, that 


he is there collecting troops ; that the Austrians permit desertions into 


hisranks. If true, this is one way of evading the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention. It would be a first-rate thing for Italy if he, with his 6,000 men, 
would march on Modena, Nota man would return to tell the tale, for 
the Tuscan troops are panting for fight. Few of the superior officers are 
removed on account of their Austrian tendencies, and thereby more are 
to follow. This puts the soldiers in good spirits, and depend on it if 
they have the chance, they will do their duty. Of course, if French and 
Austrians are sent against them they can but save their honour. do 
not dream that this will be the case, either ia rey! or the Dachies. 
They cite the speeches of Palmerston’ aad Russell, the hints thrown out 
from Paris; but meanwhile putting their faith in God, they keep their 
powder dry. When I say in God, 1 don’t mean in Louis Napoleon, for 
whatever effort the newspapers make to keep up appearances, his name 
rarely Italian lips unaccompanied by a curse. At the announce- 
ment of the peace, even in Turin, bis portraits were replaced by thosejof 
Orsini, bce h wre the latter were seized by the police the former were 
not rep’ 

After a short stay at Modena we proceeded to Bologna, and the first 
thing that struck us were the placards that cover the walls; “ Hvviva 
Victor Emmanuel II., our legitimate King.’’ Or,“ We will have Victor 
Emmanuel If. for our King.” Not asingle Freach flag ; everywhere the 
ye tricolour, centered with the white cross of Savey-—digkan Corresp. 


If only Victor Emmanuel were as bold in speech as in act, if he did 
but dare to declare frankly that he will stand by all who stand by him, 
they might yet be free! As it is, if Central Italy hold her own, 12,000,- 
000 will be united under his sceptre, and Naples will not long resist the 
example. It is now ascertained that the Swiss outbreak was excited by 
French gold, and that had the other — in 
favour of Murat would have taken place. T eapolitans are catirely 
averse to such a plan, 80 it is absurd for us to blame them for not having 
taken part in the movement.—J bid. 


—_—_—— 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES AGAIN, 
Acsording tp fhe atest advices from Newfoundland, the French 
shorty expeot to lourn thet the tery laporteat inquiry with wiles 
earn v i) w 
cojomaes with the gentlemen ceetteteh ty Gal Ube teorarn Y 
are charged, is , and that the report will be produced with as 
little delay as ble. 


derrate the difficulties which beset the investigation. It has been 
deted imperative, as we have pointed out in former articles, by the 
tuitously ve conduct of the French, snd their determination to 
advance their claims, by placing upon certain clauses in the Treaty of 
1783 an interpretation wholly at variance with the spirit and futention 
of that rtrd The Treaty in question, otherwise known es the 
Treaty of Versailles, was the last of a series of Conventions by which li- 
berty of fishing a certain portion of the coast of Newfoundland, and of 
curing, was secured to the French. That permission had extended from 
Ca: onavista, on the eastern shore of the island, round by the Straits 
of Belleisle to Point Riche. By the Treaty of Versailles the distance 
be@ween Cape Bonavista and Cape St. Joho was exchanged for the in- 
tercept between Point Riche and Cape Ray on the Western Coast; so 
that the limits of the French fisheries extend at present from Cape St. 
John to Cape Ray. This valuable line of coast has been now for nearly 
eighty years open to the enterprise of the French Fishermen ; but the 
French have not been satisfied with the concurrent right of fishing which 
the Treaty gives them, and which they have hitherto enjoyed in conjune- 
tion with the British and Americans under the subsequent Treaties of 
1818 and 1854, This concession “-~ not satisfy the French, who insist 
that the Treaty of 1783 confers on them the exclusive right of fishing on 
those parts of the Coast of Newfoundland already referred to, and 
have intimated very distinctly their determination not to rest until they 
have secured that right, and have even displaced the British settlers. 
The Mixed Commission, which is now, we presume, peeneetns ite 
inquiries, has, as we take it, been merely acceded to the French 
Government as a matter of courtesy, or in consequence of some stron 
representations made by our own Government, but it is much to be 
that the French Commissioners have entered upon the inquiry with a 
predetermination not to recede in the slightest degree from the position 
taken up, and not to abandon one iota of what they may re; as the 
French claim. Lord Palmerston pointed out, twenty-one years ago, to 
the French Minister at this Court, that the loose wording of the declara- 
tion of 1783 could never be pleaded as conferring the injurious right con- 
tended for by the French, and that no British Government would admit 
‘of an interpretation so detrimental to the best interests of a British 
Colony. Unfortunately, the Convention a on the 14th of January, 
1857, and which has been — a B epod totes, as p> e — 
,”’ conceded amongst other very exclusive rig 
bee in Pe cine Es pe 
com) ise was by the ation pu t e 
Colony, bat it is much to be feared that the weakness of the Home-office 
in the matter bas increased the confidence of the French Government, 
and made them the more determined not to abate anything of their 
A A 





u ted in the procession. Rome protected from the R 
Imperial troops—the Duchies enabled to consult universal suffrage under 
protection of Imperial advisers—and the servitude of Venice con- 


the 

firmed to Austria by Imperial diplomatists, are a succession of coups 

— deserved some pictorial commemoration in the fé of the 14th of 
ugust. 


——ee 


GLEANINGS.—FRANCE AND ITALY. 

Paris is returning to ber old lessons and is indulged again in her old 

delights. Military displays, trophies from far-off countries, bronzed 

veterans, who carry in their faces tokens of the toils and dangers they 
have endored, again pase in procession through her streets. Paris 

what Rome was in her prime. The Parisian damsels of to-day 

tter and rejoice as their grandmothers glittered and rejoiced when the 


y, 
tile intervention on the part of the Home Government. But it may be 
that the maintenance of the rights of oar Colonists who look to the Im- 
ial power for protection will require such en intervention. The 
French ave declared their resolve not to recede hen Be prers they 
jous a. 
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issi ho have at last consented to open an inquiry reo- 
pm pry oy the gratuitously injurioas bebavioar of their country- 
men.— London Shipping Mercantile Gazette, July 28. 
——— 


THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA. 

We understand that plans for the new public buildings to be erected 
at Ottawa bave been adopted by the Governor in Council. The first 
prize of $1,000 for the plan of Parliament Buildings bas been awarded 
to Messrs. Fuller & Jones, of this city. The secoad prize of $400 for 
these buildi was ded to Messrs. Stent & Co., of Ottawa. The 
first prize of $1,000 was awarded to the same firm for a owe of Depart- 
menial Building ; and the second prize of $400 to Messrs. Faller & Jones. 
The plan of the Governor General's residence, to which was awarded 
the first prize of $400, is by Messrs. Cumberland & Storm, of this city ; 
the second prize being awarded to Messrs. Fuller & Jones, who, it 
will be eeep, carried off three prizes: the first for the Parliament baild 

and the second for each of the other buildings. ‘ 
he style of the Parliament buildings is akia to the Southera or Italian 
Gothic, or, more properly, it is the Gothic adapted to this climate. The 
style of the adopted plan of Deparimental buildings is Decorated Gothic. 
The Parliament buildings are required to be constructed for a sum not 
exceeding £75,000; and the successful architects are confident that 
their plan can be carried out for that sum. These buildings will be 
about 500 feet long, and of irregular width ; the central of the seven 
towers will be 180 feet high, and the body of the building in front about 
40 feet, with slanting roofs. The Legislative Halls are placed on each 
side of the central court—which is about 100 feet by 70, so that it will 
afford ample light and air—from which they are separated by corridors. 
They are on the ground floor, and in capacity are each equal to the House 
of Lords—95 feet by 45. The Legislative Halls are placed on the ground 
floor; a manifest advantage. There are no rooms above them, and from 
the plan of lighting which is to be adopted, there could have been none. 
The panelied roof admits light during the day, which is in addition to 
that supplied by the side windows, and at night the artificial light will 
also descend from above. The light tbus given will be of that peculiar 
soft kind which will render the chaoge from day to night almost imper- 
ceptible. Tois plan of lighting is adopted from that actually ia use in 
the House of Commons. No gas will be required in the body of the 
Chambers. Galleries for the accommodation of the public, and for the 
the reporters, with conveuiences for the performance of their du- 
are provided. 

The library, partially detached from the main building, is on the plan 
of the new library of the British Museum, and is fire-proof. It will be 
capable of holding some 300,000 volumes. Then there are committee 
rooms, robing rooms, a post office, and telegraph office, rooms for the 
— for the Speaker, corridors, refreshment aud smoking rooms, 

, &e. 

The above we abridge from the Toronto Leader. By the Colonist we are 
informed that none of the plans are considered sufficiently adapted for 
their intended ures—to be submitted for public tender without very ma- 
terial modifications and alteratfons. 


——=—_ 


Tue Frencu Emperor’s Recerrion.—Several persons who were sta- 
tioned at different points on the route of procersion, and whom I had 
requested to take particular and accurate note of the manner in which 
the Emperor and army were received, have reported to this effect: At 
the Bastille and in the quarters of the workiog people, neither the Em- 
peror nor the army was received as was the Crimean army, nor as 
warmly as my informants thought they should bave been. Oa the other 
hand, as the procession approached the more fashionable part of the 
town, the ovation was complete in all its details of vivats, bouquets, and 
wreaths of laurels. At the Place Vendome, which had been converted 
into a sort of imitation of the Roman Coliseum, and contained twenty 
thousand people, the élite of Paris society, the reception of both the 
Emperor and his army was colossal, and must have repaid to the poor 
soldier at least a multitude of suffering under the buraing rage of en 
Italian sun, 

The change in the reception offered the army from the poorer to the 
more fashionable quarters, commenced exactly at the point on the Bou- 
levards which marks the line between the fashionable and the 








curious records concerning the cag is the re; of the Super- 
intendent of the Canadian graph Company's lives. He says, the 
effect of the Aurora on the telegraph was more extraordinary than any 
atmospheric phenomena tbat have occurred in bis experience of fifteen 
years. So completely were the wires under the control of the Aurora 
about midaight, that communication between the telegraph stations was 
entirely cut off. 
Tue Astor Lrerary.—This institution, after being closed since the Ist 
of August, to enable the conductors to rearrange the books, with refer- 
ences to occupying the new structure recently completed, aud adjoining 
the original Library building, was re-opened on Monday last. The new 
building is of the same size and proportions as the original, and io its in- 
terior the same general plan is followed. It is built at the expense of 
Mr. W. B. Astor, who bus also made a handsome donation to the library, 
which now numbers over 108,000 volumes, and is being gradually in- 
creased by new purchases. ° 








istocracy pursue in their home government, the English people are a set 
of untrained cockoeys and clod-hoppers, who know no more of the use of 
arms, and the common elements of military tactics, than a cow knows 
about music. If Louis Napoleon should once get into Eogland with bis 
Zouaves and bis powder begrimed veterans from Algeria, the Crimea, 
and the plains of Lombardy, he migbt, in one or two battles, scatter the 
English armies like flocks of sheep.—V. Y. Herald, editorial. 





Enouisu Sisters or Cuartry.—The Bishop of Exeter is said to have 
sanctioned a plan propored to him for organizing acommunity of women 
desirous of devoting themselves exclusively to works of piety aud 
charity. They are to be called “ Sisters of Charity,” or “ Deaconesses.”” 
No perpetual vows are to be taken, A period of probation will first 





have to be paseed, during which it will be allowable to leave at any 
time. After this an engagement to the Society for a period not exceed- 
ing five years will be made renewable at thé@expiration of that term. 





Semoure or AN Istanp in Puget Sounp.—We learn from the head- 

uarters of the Oregon and Washington Territory military department 
hat General Harney bas ordered a detachment of United States troops 
to take possersion of the Island of San Juan and establish there a mili- 
tary post. The right of ownersbip to thig and other islands is in dispute 
between the English and the American Governments. Gen. Harney, it 
is to be presumed, acts under instructions from the Administration, and 
as British interests have witbio a year acquired much importance in this 
gum. it is not unlikely that trouble will grow out of the affair.— San 

rancisco Herald. sd 





LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE. 


OW OPEN FOR THE SEASON, HAVING BEEN RE MODELLED, RE-PAINTED, 
and every seat newly covered. The best Com dy Swek Company in the country. 
Yom Taylor's new pay, “ HOUSE AND HuME,” every night. 


IVORYTYPES. 


HE MOST RECENT AND BEAUTIFUL FORM OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT. 
ure. Durable. perfect in likeness, soft and delicate as a painting on ivory in colour, 
most pleasing ia effect. Specimens now ready at the Ivorytype Gallery. 681 Broadway. 


©. J. FOX, Junr , Artist, 


BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. ¥., and Pennsylvania Avenue, W: 
yr COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES A 
celebrated and valuable tn bis cramer. pomara be of the ME OF THE 
SENATE, and HOUSE OF 2AGPRERENTATIVES at Washington, and MEMBERS OF THE 
spawes LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Session of at 
ington. 















D.C. 


Dacusragrorrres, Mixnatones, and Portrarrs, can be copied to any desired size, and 
dnished in Ou or Waree Covouns, or in Mazzorint StYLe. 





J. GURNEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC £ND FINE ART GALLERY, 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 

Established 


1840. 
Cortes THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN, 
/ VIVINES, LITERARY and MILITARY MEN, to be seen in the United States, 


Open till 9 P.M., for the Paes Inspection of the Public. 
N.8.—A Valuable Collection of LANDSCAPES, &c., the works of some of the best Foreign 
and Americano Artisis, also on exhibition, 





cial and working classes. It was at the famous restaurant Vachette that 
the first extravagant demonstration was made ; from this bouse, cram- 
med from top to bottom, with fashionabl ple, boag hever ceased 
to rain for a moment on the officers’ and soldiers’ heads, while offerings 








a@ “0. G.,” Nova Scorta, AND oruERs.—We jionally have plai 
of local agents who fail to deliver engravings, &c. If the subscribers to the 
Albion, who are out of the route of the au! travelling Collectors, will 
write to this office direct, they would much oblige us ; their prints can be sent 





~_ lees poetical and more comforting to the inner man, were frequent- | by mail. 


I need not stop to explain to os ~ the working classes were less 
enthusiastic than the others. You will understand that these people, 
democratic in sentiment, and admirers of the sword as a means of set- 
tling political questions saw ic the Itallan campaiga a war for the liber- 
ation of an oppressed people ; aod in the of Villafranca, an arres- 
tation of the gcoi work balf accomplishe 

The Emperor observed this coldness on the part of that class of his 
subjects whom he has most courted, and he wore a displeased air during 
the whole ceremony. Thus for this occasion the sympathies of the peo- 
ple may be said to have been reversed ; today it is the bourgeoisie and 
the aristocracy who applaud, the working classes who remaia indifferent. 

It was curious to observe the manner in which diffrent regiments 
were received by the people. The Emperor and bis é/at major were re- 
ceived on the Piace Veadome with loud cries of welcome and the waving 
of handkerchiefs ; nevertheless I beard behind me some voices cry Vive 
VArmée! which certainly did not cry Vive |’ Empereur !—* Malakoff” 
Corresp. N. Y. Times. 


A Dovae.—The curiosity and excitement, which should all ha¥e been 
reserved for the ceremony of yesterday, had been dribbled away io small 
portions by the length of time the troops have been installed at St. Maur, 
and the exposure of the various little stratagems employed by the mili- 
tary authorities to ensure a due amount of success to the scene—such as 
the order to the soldiers not to mend their clothes, nor to wash their 
hande and faces until after the great day, so that their appearance 
might bave the worn and haggard appearance which excited so much 
commiseration on the of men, aod so many tears from the women, 
at the entrance of the Crimean warriors. But this time it was too late 
—the gloss had been worn off—the soldiers had been seen patching their 
scarlet trousers with the white cloth torn from Austrian uniforms—they 
had been beheld in their undress laughing at it themselves and enjoying 
the amazement of the dupes who believed in the comedy, pardonable 
enough, only no longer in season.— Paris letier, August 15, 








A Sure Rarcway across tus Isrumus or Svez.—The success of the 
ship-liftiog apparatas at the Victoria Docks (says the writer of the mo- 
- article LA bee sd Times) induced Mesars. Brunlees and Webb 

propose that the problem regarding the Suez passage should be solved 
by the abandonment of the canal scheme and the construction of a ship 
railway between the two seas. According to their views piers of piling 
would be erected at each port, vessels would be lifted and lowered by 
hydraulic power, the transit would be effected in cradles resting on five 
lines of railway, any one of which would be available for ordinary traf. 
fic, and a of 20 miles an hour could be anticipated. The estimated 
cost would be £4,800,000 against the £6,400,000 demanded by M. de 

, Which many engineers assert would be swollen to £30.000,000. 
It is pointed out that the vessels while on their cradles could be 
examined or even ired as if in graving docks, that their sails would 
be of better use on railway than oo the canal, and that the constant 
cost of dredging and clearance would be wholly avoided. 





Tus care Lorp H. Sermovurn—The unexpected death (says a Paris 
letter of the 17th) of Lord Henry Seymour is the tcpic in my circles. 
He filled a large space in the eye of Paris ot, and bas been the cy- 
Bosure of our sporting world since the days of Charles X. and the Duc 
@’Angouléme. The immense revolution in taste and babits be created 
among the upper aod wealthier class of young Frenchmen stamps him as 
& social reformer in his way. The fancy fr racing, steeple chases, dogs, 
fox bunting and the general turf—or, as it is bere called, “ Le Sport”—is 
attributable to this emigrant from Eogland. La Science Chevaline was in 
ite dark ages before his ——- He was the founder of the Paris Jockey 
Clab, in which manly tendencies were found akin to martial prowess in 
Crimea and Lombardy. Columbus found a new bemispbere. Lord 
Henry iy Seed diseovered the Bois de Parisians never bad 
ventured beyond the Champs Elysees, He seut them in shoals not only 
as far as the smooth curragh of Chantilly, but to Epsom and Newmarket. 


A Five Disptay or Avrora Borsatis.—A mach th 
brilliant di-play of “ Northera Light.” occarred pam Sunday night posh 
after sunset, {t was visible in many parts of the coutineat, and seems 
to have appeared in all places with equal beauty. Oae of the most 
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Home Affairs; Political Quiet. 

The domestic news brought by successive steamers, and reaching down 
to the 20th alt., is unusually free from salient points. Its items may be 
briefly eummed up—for items there are, and always will be. 

The prorogation of Parliament, a week previously, is chronicled in 
another column ; and in connection with a brief record of the proceed- 
ings of the closing day, we put a mark upon one intimation, not alto- 
getber unimportant, It came simultaneously from the Premier and the 
Secretary of War, and has reference to the formatigg of Volunteer Rifle 
Corps. No two members of the government could with better au- 
thority on such a subject; and both declared that the attention of the 
authorities was earnestly given to the formation and regulation 
of these volunteer defenders of the country. Mr. Sidney Herbert stated 
that eo far from the so-called “ voluateer-fever” having subsided, ther 
were upwards of 90 corps in the process of promoti He declared 
also that the government were “ glad to have an opportunity of express- 
ing their gratitade for the exertions which were being made.” Lord 
Palmerston used terms equally strong. He said he was “ perfectly 
sensible of the importance of a serious movement on that subject,” and 
arged the promotion of vo unteer artillery corps in our seaport towns. 
The Queen’s Prime Minister is not quite so touchy as Mr. Cobden, when 
jourcals unaccountably subservient to the master of the French people ridi- 
cule our cautionary proceedings.—T he Calcutta mail of July 16 announces 
that five thousand of the late E. I. Company's European troops in Bengal 
and the Provinces: have taken their discharge, and that only one con- 
tamacious trooper remains under arrest at Berhampore. If this be the 
end of the untimely movement, Fortune has again favoured us. The 
loss can be borne, and the government gain in prestige.—The King of 
Oude has been released. 

The Queea has been making one of her annual marine excursions, vis- 
iting onee more, in her steam-yacht, the picturesque Channel Islands, 
as Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and their dependencies are called. Her 
Majesty’s voyage, which lasted three or four days, was not marked by 
any special incidents ; nor has there been any particular variation in the 
routine of Court life—The Right Hon. William Cowper has been ap- 
poiuted Vice-President of the Board of Trade, in succession to Mr. James 
Wilson. He is step-son to Viscount Palmerston, M. P. for Hertford, and 
has at sundry times held sundry offices, having been a Lord of the Trea- 
sury, ® Lord of the Admiralty, under-Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and President of the Board of Health. 

Continental politics are discussed day by day in the public prints ; 
but the little we have to say upon them comes ander a separate heading. 
—The steam-thip Great Eastern also comes in for a full share of interest. 
It now appears that Mr. Lever offered the owners a charter of £20,000 
for a Galway and New York voyage; but that it was declined. The 
15th of next month is now said to be the appoiated day of sailing from 
Holyhead for Portland, Maine. Public curiosity will rapidly increase, 
when the time for the trial trip—this day, we believe—comes round ; 
and if that be successful, we sball expect to hear that a troop of notable 











personages in science, letters, rank, and furtuae, will embark on her first 
trip over the Atlantic. All the world bere is agog fur her reception — 


* Heratpic Wispom.—Through the miserable policy that the English ar- | 





Unsettled State of the Continent. 

Movement in some localities ; a stand-still in others. At Zarich the 
| Conference is said to hang fire. In central Italy, the patriotic inhabit- 
| ants, relieved from the pressure of obnoxi gover ts, are rapidly 
| shaping out their own destinies, and converting into a solid acquisition 
| the liberty which was offered then asa snare. It is not our place to re- 
| cord all that takes place ; but two or three facts must be mentioned in 
our condensed summary of events.—The Tuscan Legislative Assembly 
has decreed perpetual negation of the rights of the House of Hapsburg. 
Lorraine and still evinces an earnest desire to incorporate its destinies 
with those of Sardinia. Garibaldi heads the army of the State. 
The young Grand Duke, on whose bebalf his father abdicated, 
takes refuge and finds Imperial comfort in Paris. Parma and 
Modena discreetly follow in the footsteps of Tascany; but while Eu- 
rope generally looks on with approval at these fruits, snatched as it 
were out of the fire, a reserve of fifty thousand French troops is main- 
tained in Lombardy—and even a portion in Parma—whose presence is 
ominous for good or for evil as‘ circumstances may dictate to their 
shrewd and scheming, but silent, director in the Tuileries, 

And bow is it in Paris, wheace those wires ramify to all parts of Eu- 
rope, that are pulled in secrecy by the Emperor? There has been a new 
surprise. We do not mean the entry of the Army of Italy into the gay 
capital, a epectacle at once magnificent and touching. This occurred, as 
the reader well knows, on Sunday, the 14th ult.; but the preparations 





interesting of modern times—produced no sensations beyond those of the 
moment. Indeed we are told by two informants, whose authority will 
scarcely be questioned in this city of New York—namely the senior Ed- 
itor of the Courrier des Etats Unis, who is in Paris, and the chief Napoleon- 
ic correspondent of our neighbour, the Times—that Louis Napoleon’s re- 
ception among the populace at large was anything but flattering or en- 
thusiastic. Thence, perhaps, the need of a new and totally unexpected im- 
pression; though it is a'so attributed by some observers to the inconvenient 
persistence of the Italians in favour of independence, in addition to the na- 
tionality proffered them. But be the motive what it may, Paris was indeed 
mute with wonderment, when, three days after the great military féte had 
failed to prove a political hit, a general political amnesty was announced. 
Men scarcely credited such tidings Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc, and 
the miserable captives of Cayenne and Lambessa, to be restored to their 
country and their homes—and the quasi-liberal journals, under ban, 


ST} to have the black-marks against them in the Imperial public-books 


all rubbed-out as though they had never been. It appeared like a 
dream ; nor has the French or British press apparently made up its mind 
as to the drift of this sudden move. In equal igaorance—not likely to 
be cleared up, let us at least rejoice that the burden of human woe is 
in some quarters to be mitigated. 

The sudden friendship between Austria and France, and also between 
France and Russia, is said to have cooled off considerably. If not true, 
the report is probable. Those old powers were not likely to relish the 
attitude forced upon them. To be beaten, and then condescendingly pa- 
trenised, can scarcely be more acceptable to potentates or statesmen, 
than to individuals in private life. 





Mr. Cobden Makes Epeeches. 

At Rochdale, in Lancashire, on the evening of the 17th ult., the Libe- 
ral electors, who had done Mr. Cobden, during his stay in this country, 
the honour of returning him as their representative in Parliament, re- 
ceived him at a public soirée. A few of his fellow Members were pre- 
sent, including of course the inevitable Mr. John Bright ; also certain 
local notabilities, and a sprinkle of the fairer sex. But of the tea-drink- 
ing, and of the complimentary Resolutions passed on the occasion, no- 
thing whatever need be said. Mr. Cobden’sspeech was the great event ; 
and a great—at least a very long—speech it was. Its length indeed ex- 
cludes it from our colamns ; bat as the speaker occupies (and deservedly) 
a conspicuous place before the public, and wins the regard of all who 
kaow bim personally, by his earnestness of purpose and integrity of cha- 
racter, it were not seemly to limit ourselves to a dry mention of the fact. 
Mr. Cobden moreover, having so recently returned to Eagland from these 
United States, seasoned his address with not a few allusions to what he 
saw and heard therein. From this point of view therefore, his words 
command attention. ‘ 

Acd in commenting upon them, we shall begin by turning them up- 
side down ; for, if Mr. Cobden’s modesty induced him to reserve to the 
closing paragraphs what personally concerned himself, we see no reason 
for fullowing such an example. There wasa legitimate curiosity to know 
why Mr. Cobden declined to become a member of Lord Palmerston’s Ca- 
binet ; yet the solution of this mystery was not given, until the hearers 
had been regaled wi:h an essay on voting by ballot, and a treatise on 
the relations existing between France and Great Britain. When the ex- 
planation did come however, it was frank and full, and highly creditable 
to him who made it. Mr. Cobden refused to join the successors of Lord 
Derby, to achieve a success in political life that might be an object of 
any man’s lawfal ambition, to step into the control of that very depart- 
ment of public affairs—the Presidency of the Board of Trade—wherein 
he might reasonably have supposed himself (in his own words) to be a 
square peg in a square hole ; he refused all this we say, because he 
did not think the occupation of it would be consistent with hig 
own self-respect and regard for the moral fitness of things. Openly and 
systematically, for a dozen or fifteen years, he had denounced the foreign 
policy of the Ubicf of the Cabinet that he was invited to enter. Was it 
for him to make the discovery that he had been perhaps mistaken in his 
estimate, so soon as he had received at thet Minister's hands “a post of 
high honour and great emolument?” Rightly did Mr. Cobden say that 
such a possible course would have been open to misconstruction. Yet 
must we at the same time do him the justice to say that he puts forward 
bis reason for rejecting the offer as a matter of private feeling, desirous 
not to implicate, in an*apparent condemnation, his friend Mr. Miloer 
Gibson, whose notions are less fastidious than his own. Altogether, this 
closing portion of Mr. Cobden’s speech to the electors of Rochdale, on the 
17th alt., is worthy of all approbation. 

Reverting now to the start, the orator was very severe upon the dis- 
graceful proceedings that took place at the last General Election : and 
well might he be ashamed at the spectacle of thirty or forty electoral 
commuaities accused or convicted of corruption. He did not however 
limit bimeelf to denunciation ; he suggested remedies—one old acqaaint- 
ance, two or three novelties. The latter were rather vaguely put, but 
they were essentially—that the places wherein bribery was proved to 
be rife should be charged with the expenses of investigation, which are 
sometimes excessively onerous, and sometimes fall upoa innocent indi- 
viduals against whom frauds are alleged without shadow of proof or rea- 
son, under belief that the newly-elect will shrink from the costly process 
of facing the charge, or, on the other hand upon petitioners whose mo- 














bad been on a gigantic scale, and the pageant—one of the finest and most ~ 


An atrocious poisoning-case, surpassing in complicated horrors the fa- 
mous one of Palmer, though fortunately not equalling it in the number of 
the victims, is detailed at length in oar London files. It was bat the 


other day that our virtuous press at home was lecturing the United 
States a propos to the Sickles affair at Washington. 
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tives are honest, but whose purses are not well stocked—that the whole 
country should bear the burden, against which mode of dealing with the 
difficulty many substantial arguments might be urged—thirdly, that 
when a case of bribery is clearly detected, the House of Commons should 
order the Attorney-General to prosecute the guilty parties criminally. 
This is a good suggestion ; though perhaps Mr. Jobo Bright, seated on 
the platform, may not have had at the moment an agreeable vision of 
his own brother-in-law, Mr. Leatham, being sent to Newgate for a year 
or two. 

But Mr. Cobden’s grand panacea is the Ballot-box, to which we have 
not the extreme antipathy common amonget conservative Englishmen, only 
holding it to be, like “the chip in the porridge-pot, of no sort of conse- 
quence.” For our experience of many years in this country leads us to 
& conclusion, that does not tally exactly with Mr. Cobden’s experience 
of a few months. He thinks that elections here are free from “ the tumult, 
the violence, the bloodshed, the disgusting and hideous corruption, we wit- 
ness at our elections.” Does he not over-state his case, save as far as direct 
buying and selling of individual votes isconcerned’ Are not frightful ecenes 
enacted at the polls of this and other cit'es? Mr. Cobden gingerly 
admits the fact, though he does not give due weight to the intrigues and 
bribery that are carried on, under the specious name of party move- 
ments, the trath being that in the old country it is a strife of individuals 
who in some cases are unscrupulous as to the means of obtaining their 


Ten Days Among the New Hampshire Alps. 
Concluded. 
The place that most disappointed me was the Great Notch ; and looking back 
upon it after the lapse of two or three weeks, I have but a confused remembrance 
of a vast caravanserai, bearing the time-honoured name of Crawford's, and just 
risen from the ashes of a fire,—and of a hot ride to the scene of the memorable Will 
ey land-slide, which is not worth a visit, inasmuch as the mountain-side is no 
longer peeled and bare, but thickly covered with underbrush and a young growth 
of wood, while the debris are so scant that they escape any casual observation. 
There is nothing terrible in the present aspect of the locality; nothing to re- 
mind you that on it occurred a thriling catastrophe. And indeed—notwithstand- 
ing my protest of last week against the habit of instituting comparisons—it 
was not possible to avoid a thought of the very different appearance of Mount 
Rossberg, in Switzerland, whence, half a century ago, a land-alide was precipita 
ted, which buried in its fall a flourishing village, caused the loss of four hundred 
and fifty human lives, heaped up piles of rocky fragments hundreds of feet in 
height, and changed for ever the face of the country. I shall never forget my 
sensations on first seeing the rains of Goldaa, from a distance of three or four 
miles. I know that, on turaing a certain point in the path that I was following 
along the lake of that name, the scene would be brought within my range, and 
I was ready to strain the eye-sight, as one does to compass any object far re- 
mote. But there was no need of such effort. There before me, the whole was 
mapped out, plainly as is the ploughed surface of an orange ia your hand, from 
which you have peeled off a portion of the skin. There was the mountain, whose 





end—in the new one it is a grand clash of coafederated parties, with 
whom, as a whole, there is always less moral restraint. If Mr. Cobden 
expects to purify the representative system through the medium of the 
Ballot-box, we believe he is under adelusion. He would but intensify 
those sectional divisions, which—with all respect be it said—are the 
least agreeable of the political marks that are distinctive in this 
Republic. 

Forcible and really eloquent was the speaker, when he pr ded to 





b crust had overwhelmed a populous settlement ; there were the proofs 
ofruin and desolation, piled, scattered, upbeaved, in all directions. The cica- 
trive looked absolutely raw—though seen at such distance, and after such long 
lapse of years. A digression all this ; but perhaps it may serve to explain why 
there is nothing very impressive at the Willey House, albeit are got 
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Thence, homewards through Saratoga Springs, passing—for the second time 
—its main street thronged with gazers, the season being at its apogee, without 
the remotest inclination to tarry there. If we could *ave been tempted by cu- 
riosity to look into this high temple of Fashion, the overhearing a casual remark, 
dropped from one who had gone through the ordeal, would have dissipated any 
such idea. With more force than elegance or grammatical accuracy, this indi- 
vidual summed up the attractions of the United States Hotel, by informing an 
inquirer that there were “ thirteen hundred guests there, and eat for only seven 
handred!” As the proverb states that “ wise men profit by the experience of 
others, fools by their own,” we proceeded onwards ; and ao end my souvenirs of 
a brief but much-enjoyed holiday. Ww. Y. 
a 


worama. 

To tell the truth of the theatres in these days is to shame not Satan exactly, 
but the stage-managers. For it is perfectly out of the question for one pair of 
humat eyes to see, or for one pair of haman ears to hear, or for one haman 
heart to conceive the half of the wonderful things that daily enter into the promises 
of the playbills, and the newspaper posters, of these ingenious and imaginative 
gentlemen. As somebody said of Lord Thurlow “ that his face was a downright 
lie, since it was quite impossible for any man to be half so great as Lord Thar- 
low looked,” so I must aver of the advertisements of the theatre now in 

vogue, that it is a little difficult to believe that all the immortals of the stage, 

from Roscius to Rachel, are condensed into each and every one of the companies 
now performing or shortly to perform in New York ; and not a littie difficult to 
suppose Shakespeare, Racine, Sheridan and Moliére eclipsed by any one of a 
hundred dramatic authors now busily at work in prodacing “ new and startling 
plays” for the delectation of Gotham. Yet this is hardly an exaggerated) state- 
ment of the demands made upon an ingenuous public by the documents in 





up there, to order. 

Many an engineering work on rail-road and other routes has struck me also 
as more remarkable than the Great Notch itself ; and many a view hereabouts 
has in it more of the el of the beautiful and the strange, than can be 








descant upon the great themes of the day—our foreign policy, and the 
Italian question. Not that he suggested any specific solution of the diffi- 
cult problems extant—what he insisted upon with most force, and with 
most originality of illustration, went beyond the mere non-intervening 
line of © He pl and rightly too, that at no Congress or 
Conference, or under any pretence, ought Great Britain to sanction in 
Italy the preservation of peace and order (as it is called) by foreign 
forces, Austrian or French. The Italian people, said he, should be left 
to work out their own regeneration as our forefathers did before us. 
Where would have been our liberties, where our greatness as a nation, 
if, from the middle of the 17th to the middle of the 18th century, “a 
French army or a Spanish army, or the two united, bad been placed in the 
city of London, to control our operations and dictate to both parties?” 
Yet while sifting, in this point, the wheat from the chaff, Mr. Cobden 
was punctiliously guarded in bis allusions to the Emperor of the French, 
reproving those who lend themselves to unreasonable expectations that 
the plans of that Sovereign should be made conformable to their own 
views or predilections. Perhaps the cap may, in some measure, fit our- 
selves—perhaps not. At any rate, recoguisiog as we do the cogency of 
some thiogs said on this matter, in this speech, we must confess that Mr. 
Cobden’s remarks upon the mis-called “ panic” about French invasion 
are weak, illogical, one-sided, and at variance with his practical saga- 
city. Up to this point, be had looked with the eyes of a man of the 
world ; hereafter the “ Manchester-man” is uppermost. He adduces no 
proof that any feeling worthy the name of “ panic” has been exhibited 
at home. He brings forward no argument to show why suspicion 
should not exist, why precaution should not be adopted. His 
raval statistics are mouldy, after eleven such years of activity 
and invention as we have parsed through. It utters but the 
vague, silly, cuckoo cry, that s certain attempt is totally out of the 
question, because the supposed mover in it must be too wise to ander- 
dertake it, and because “ they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” We do not mean to go iato the old story again, lest we weary 
our readers ; but it is surprising that, three days after the deification of 
the new god of War in Paris, a sane man should utter such nonsense, 
and that he should forget how the same Caesar bas inaugurated a series 
of perpetually recurring surprises—war, peace, prosecution, pardon— 
just precisely what the world does not expect is announced as a fact 
accomplished. Is the chapter of surprises quite run through? May 
there not be one in store for the sages of Rochdale and Manchester ? 
We ask this, not omitting to notice that Mr. Cobden made one plausible 
hit, in quoting the late Sir Robert Peel, who traly stated that it would 
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be a hopeless and erroneous policy, to pretend to make every mile of 


our home and Colonial empire safe against any contingency of aggres- 


sion. “ We must be prepared,” said the sagacious Sir Robert, “ to take 
some risks ; and the wisest statesman is one who will face some risks ; 


rather than undertake these ruinous precautions.” 
men read all for some ; therein lies their great mistake, 


The Manchester 


We can bat offer our condolence and regret that poor Mr. Cobden 
should have felt so much “ shame and bumilation,” while in this coun- 
try, at the ridicule cast upon us by the press here, regarding the “ invas- 
ion panic” so often alluded to. We should have thought so old a stager 
must be lees thin-skinned. If he bad kaown this country longer and bet- 
ter, he would not have troubled himself on this score. He would have 
learned that there never is a period, whea some one of John Bull's uc- 


tions or modes of action is not made a target for irony here, of all sorts 
the good-humoured, the severe, the malicious. He would have learned 


and laughed. As it is, he does but confirm the impression conveyed by 
book after book that emanates from our cockney travellers—that this 
country is not easy of comprehension. We could have overlooked the 
elevation of Philadelphia into a city of 700,000 inhabitants ; but to quote 
the WV. Y. Times, the self-devoted organ of Imperial individuality, as a fair 
exponent of American opinion on any French topic whatever, is to betray 
an ignorance of matters and things in this part of the world, which is 


unaccountable in one so generally observaut. 


We have no space to notice Mr, Cobden’s second meeting with his 


countrymen at Rochdale, on the day following his first introduction 


Parliamentary Reform was the main topic, for which no one cares much 
at the moment; but besides this, he glanced at MS momentous idea of 
substituting direct taxation, for revenue derived from duties, whereof 
we sball presently hear more, a8 the public ear and mind become fami- 
liarised therewith ; also upon our negligence in the matter of national 


education, whereupon sensitive British ears might justly tingle with tha 


“ shame and hamiliation” which Mr. Cobden had previously misplaced. 


Mexico; Recall of Mr. Otway. 


There seems no room to doubt that Mr. Otway has ceased to mirrepre- 
sent her Britannic Majesty, at the capital of the neighbouring Republic, 
is now eatrusted 
with the delicate duty of atiending to the ioterests of his country and 
his countrymen, in the presence of two contestants for the government. 
Mr. Otway’s recall, however, mast be indirectly a loss to the Miramon 
faction ; and we shall rejoice to hear that his locum tenens has been 
instructed to join the United States Minister in recogn sing Juarez, in 
whom alone there seems to be any hope of order, justice, or progress up 





and that Mr. George B. Mathew, Secretary of Legati 


wards from the mire of revolations. 





gathered from the summit of Mount Willard—up an easy ascent that over- 
looks the gorge, so easy that I put a youngster of six years old upon it, for his 
first ride, as a P for his disappoi t at not being allowed to 
walk up Mount Washington. It is fair to add, however, to this disparaging es- 
timate of certain local celebrities, that the cascades, which are pictured, puff d, 
and visited, lacked an essential feature in their attractions. The sites were visi- 
ble ; but, beyond a few silvery threads, the imagination had to supply them 
with water. 

Strange to say, there is no mountain pass from Crawford's Valley—for so it 
may be called—to the parallel one that is headed by the Franconia Notch. I 
heard, indeed, that a party of travellers, accompanied by men familiar with that 
region, had essayed a passage across, early in the present Summer. They ef- 
fected their object, | was told, after considerable difficulty and hardship, and 
being compelled to bivouac one night in the woods. When pedestrianism be- 
comes more fashionable, a practicable track will probably be discovered. At 
present it is a stage ride, round the Northern base of a portion of the range; 
and one grudges the time spent in or on the lumbering vehicles, well-horsed 
and well-appointed though they be. 

But, if the Great Notch disappointed me, not so was it with that of Franco- 
nia. The Profile Mountain House and the Flame House—they are but five 
miles apart, and excellent hostelries both—are in the head quarters of fine 
scenery. In the rocks, heights, and mountains that stad and overhang this 
“happy valley” there is a wondrous amount.of boldness, picturesq 
and fantastic form. You may regurn again and again to certain of the 
choice haunts, with a positive sense of enjoyment—not dismiss them from 
memory with an inward sense of thankfulness that you have got 
through so much sight-seeing. The profile of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain is not only by far the most singular of sach freaks of Nature that I ever 
saw or read of ; the peculiar manner in which forest and bald rock are grouped 
towards the old man’s abiding-place, and overhang a little sheet of water, serves 
to render the whole scene a gem of pictorial effect, on which the painter's eye 
might rest lovingly, if an earthquake dislodged the famous semblance of ha- 
manity known as the “ great stone face.” And so with the Echo Lake. 
Echoes are a bore, niseteen times in twenty ; but though the one at this spot 
well merits its fame, I say that, were the Echo dumb for ever, Echo Lake might 
sit for its portrait to Kensett, or Church, or Casilear, or Mignot, or Cropsey, or 
any lover of landscape, and I say this though I saw it on a c' afternoon 
when showery weather debarred me of aa escent to the of Mount 
Lafayette, and hid that crowning point from view. ~ 
The sights set down for the pilgrim to see in this valley do indeed come up to 
their reputation, in a degree as as it is ag Nothing can be 
more charming than the Pool—a rocky basin, near the Flume House, fed by a 
cascade, that was not upon the short allowance adverted-to above. There are those 
who prefer the Flume itself—a narrow gorge, the bed of a torrent, where transit 
is difficult, and where, not far from the Ultima Thule of ordinary explorers, a 
large boulder overhangs your head, caught and jammed in its descent between the 
opposing cliffs, and sustained apparently but by an inch or so of its own superior 
bulk. Bat, to tell truth, the Flume didn’t quite equal my expectations. There was 
not water enough in the bed of the stream ; and new planks had been laid down 
here and there to facilitate the passage of fair ladies’ feet, which might suit 
them, but didn’t precisely harmonise with Nature. Still I pronounce most dis- 
tinctly in favour of Franconis Notch, as a lovely and most enjoyable site. 
Leaving it, after a couple of days most pleasantly spent there, and betaking 
ourselves to Littleton, we came once more within reach of railways, and passed 
downwards through the Connecticut Valley to Bellows’s Falls. The ride is ex- 
quisite. Conway Meadows are scarcely more beautiful than some of these flat- 
lands outspread between the White Mountains of New Hampshire and the green 
Hills of Vermont. The farms have a thrifty and thriving air, which one bails 
with pleasure after even a few days’ wandering around bold bat uncaltivated 
scenery. At Bellows’ Falls I found an excellent hotel, the Island House, de- 
lightfully sitaated, and within sound of the rushing Connecticut river, which here 
forces its way through a rugged and narrow gorge, tumbling and churning in a 
style so vigorous and beautiful, that it almost washed out my of 
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The monstrous soul of Orator Puff pervades the present age. Crowded as 
our times have been with marvels, absolute and substantial, such as the world 
had scarce witnessed in any preceding century, one would bave supposed that 
we might have been content to use the sternest simplicities of speech in deal- 
ing with the ordinary events of life. People who have witnessed the rise and 
reign of Steam-Power; the discovery of Californian and Australian Do- 
rados ; the Irish Exodus ; the Revolutions of 1848 ; the second French Empire ; 
the Wars of the Crimea and of Italy ; the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph ; the 
building of the Great Eastern ; surely ought to have acquired some strong and 
definite sense of the worth of great adjectives, and ding speech. The ge- 
nuine demands of experience upon our vocabulary ought to have educated 
us into a noble economy. 

It would appear that just the opposite effect has been produced upon us. 
There is nothing 80 trivial or so poor, that we do not find enriched and expanded 
in the columns of our daily journals, in‘o rhetorical proportions little short of 
colossal. The eloquence of the peripatetic showman has become stereotyped 
in our metropolitan managers: and while we are perpetually lamenting the de- 
geveracy of the drama, we are as perpetually confirm ing that degeneracy, and 
deepening it into degradation by the at of vulgar dity and fla- 
grant charlatanism with which we insist upon surrounding the stage. 
I take up, for instance, the first morning paper that comes to hand, and run 
my eye over the advertising colamn of the theatres. Am I really reading the 
play-bills of those familiar houses I have known so long? 
I wish, we will suppose, to know whether Miss Keene has opened her theatre. 
I look in vain for any information to that effect. Here is the name of Laura 
Keene certainly, gleaming like the N. of a French Imperial illumination, through 
a perfect bouquet of pyrotechnics : but the dazzling metaphors with which it is 
encircled leave one rather bewildered than enlightened. 
Triumpuant InaveuraTron! 
Crowpep TO OveRFLowine ! ! 
Beavtirut Drama!!! 
Maeniricent Caat!!!! 
Clearly this mast be the programme of some little Circus, or strolling com- 
pany which chooses to baptize itself by the name of Laura Keene, just as the 
hose-companies give themselves the high-sounding titles of Lafayette or Wash- 
ington. Let us then tarn in search of Wallack’s. 
UNIVERSALLY PRONOUNCED 
THE QUEEN OF TRAGEDY!! 
UNEQUALLED success!!! 
CROWDED HOUSES ! 
CROWDED HOUSES!! 
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No hope here ! (vis) 
But there is the new theatre—Mr. Stuart’s theatre of which I have heard so 
much—and of which we all very rationally expect the best possible things in 
the way of brilliant and refined amusement. I look for this. It surely was to 
be opened next week on Thursday evening as I have been told. Where is the 
adveriisement? Not a word about the said establishment: not-a syllable so 
far as I can see. 

But bere in the midst of the theatres I find interjected a curious and mystical 
paragraph—so curious and so mystical that I must transcribe it entire : 

THE WINTER GARDEN, 
BT acta Acta Arts, dedicated to the Culture of Comedy, Music and 
MISS AGNES ROBERTSON. 

The employés of this establishment are notified to 
next, cope 2 at 12 o'clock. Oo SER yond 

Why shou!d a“ Conservatory of the Arts” be required for the education of 
Miss Agnes Robertson in Comedy, Music and Ballet? And even if so enormous 
an institution be really necessary for the proper “ culture” of this already ac- 
complished actress, why should a solemn ceremony of dedication be thought an 
essential preliminary to the ‘‘ assembliag of the employés ?” 

Seriously then ; where is this whole system ot extravagant and cabalistic 
puffery to stop? This“ Conservatory of the Arts” is of course, Mr. Stuart's 
new theatre of which Miss Robertson is to assume the initiative. Why not call 
it Mr. Stuart’s Theatre? Or if the example of Mr. Niblo's success dictates the 
use of the puritanical and non-committalist world ‘‘ Garden,” why not call it the 
“ Winter Garden,” and nothing more. Mr. Stuart bas made wonderful internal 





sylvan waterfalls just seen among the mountains. The place is really worth a 
visit. 

Thence—for I may as well com my itinerary —Northwards again into 
Vermont, where in the neighbourh Brandon we passed a few days of quiet 
and most grateful enjoyment at a friend’s abode, to which I can pay no higher 
compliment than to say that we fancied ourselves at one of our English rural 
homes. 
The frozen well at Brandon itself did not provoke my curiosity. It is jastone 
of those objects which you may imagine, without seeing it, and of which it is 
sufficient to know that the popular accounts merit belief—which they do.— 
Not so with a land-locked sheet of water some seven or eight miles off, bear- 
ing the name of Lake Dunmore. I was surprised to find here a little colony of 
summer settlers, and still more so to make acquaintance with a mountain tor- 
rent of extreme beauty, broken into a series of falls, each one hailed as more 
perfect in kind, as you track them, climbing upwards to explore aud enjoy. 
Nothing of this sort in the White Mountains equals this obscure but lovely spot, 
whereof prcbably not one in a hundred readers ever heard. And the name too 
is so euphonious—the Falls of Lana! “How nicely the name trips over the 
tongue,” I remarked to my friend and guide—* an Indian word, of course ?”— 
“ Why no, not that we are aware of,” was his reply, with a curious expression 
of face, as though balancing between the drollery of the fact, and jealousy fur 
the honour of one of his own local lions ; “ the truth is, the Falls bad no special 
name, until some few years ago, when General Wvol attended a pic-nic here!” 
— Ah!” said I ; and the subject dropped, as the romance fled away. 

The heights above Burlington, with their fine villa resideaces and superb view 
of the chain of the Adirondacks—the comely Lake Champlain—the graceful, 
diversified, and loveable Lake George—have not these been done to death, by 
writers, if not by artists? atleast I pass them by, regretting only that our 
weather was by far too fice for the thorough enjoyment of the last-named. A 
hot mist veiled some of its beautifullest outlines—a mist that is not comparable 
in effect to that which savours of rain-clouds and storm.—Life seems to be 
jounged away gaily enough by tha summerbirds, on the borders of this fair 
loch, if one may judge by the samp'e afforded at the immense and well-kept 
Fort William Heary Hotel. 
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imp in his Theatre, converting it into the really prettiest auditorium 
and most effective stage of New York. He has engaged an admirable company, 
aad will doubtless produce the most agreeable entertainments in the most 
agreeable way. Why should he not go a step further and resolutely throw out 
of window all this rubbish of resounding epithets? Miss Keene too, why need 
she transmogrify herself into the likeness of a vender of quack medicines? She 
has just been playing, under the mask of the most marvellous dramatic success 
of the age, a really pleasant and pretty Comedy, slightly dashed with Parisian 
license, by Tom Taslor, called Moen nad Home”—which, bad it been Properly 
adve | numbers of sensible people would have been delighted to go see. 
Bat abe has put thie thorough bred piece on ® perfect advactning level wi an 
atrocioasly vi burletta which ft yh yb ¢ doors of so 
respectable closed. If 4 
y will 
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PFatts and Fauncies. 


On the 16th and 17th alt. 2,000 pereons visited the Great Eastern, pay- 
ing half-a-crown each. he foundation stone of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
new Tabernacle was laid on the 15th ult. The site is about a mile dis- 
tant from London Bridge, on the bigh road leading into Surrey. 
Mr. Tite, M.-P. and architect of the Royal Exchange, ove therefore whcse 
opinion carries weight, says, “So far as 1 have ovserved, all artificial 
systems of ventilation are a failure. Whether you have to ventilate » 
large room or a House of Parliament, the best way is to open a window.” 
————Dauring the half-year ended June 30, 1859, 9 persons were killed 
and 11 injured, oo all the railroads of the United Kingdom open for 
traffic, by accidents the causes of which were beyond their own control ; 
while 51 were killed and 22 ivjared from want of caution, or misconduct. 
Some of the payments of the Greenock Railwsy Company to 











parties io, a late accident are carious ; them is that of a 
maa who gota eye through the collision, and who received by way 
ot solatium @ season ticket for a year and a balf————Ou the let ult. 
took place the on the battle-field of Mind-n of a monument 
raised in remembrauce of the viet ry geiced oo thet field in August 1, 
1759, over the 


French 3 the united troops of Huglaud, Prussie, 
a Wate Brunswick, snd Bcheambourg 
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Lippe, under the command of the Duke of Brunswick. 
We regret to record two extensive fires recently in Canada West. To- 
ronte was visited on Monday night by the most destructive one which 
has occarred in that city for several years. The loss is estimated at 


* $35,000 to $40,000. At Hamilton, on Tuesday morning, the Roman Ca- 


tholic Church at the oorner of Park and Sheaf streets was entirely de- 
stroyed. —The new periodical of Mesers. Smith & Elder, in which 
Mr. Thackeray is to produce his next serial story, will not appear till 
January next. Mr. A. Shea (of Newfoundland) had an interview with 
the Duke of Newcastle, at the Colonial Office, on the 16th alt. - 
A Roman villa has been discovered at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight. 
It is in the valley which extends to Bowcombe, below the castle, aud 
near the village of Carisbrooke. —The French Government has 
succeed :d in fabricating cigars by machinery ; they are beautiful to look 
at, and, of course, cheaper to make, and the tobacco is said to be good, 
Nothing can appear more promising; but uofortunately they won’t smoke. 

















pays the bill? Our own i i 





old Ulysses of a waiter, who has seen many ministers, and known m 





It is rather a drawback, certainly, but then nothiag is perfect. . 
A new volame by M. de Lamartine, eotitled “ Alexander the Great,’ 
has appeared, and is spoken of (of course) as throwing & new 
light upon a very ancient page of history.- A corre- 
spondent of a London paper, who has travelled for many years 
in England, never before witnessed the lines of railways so crowded with 
gers as they are this year. As for the hotels, they are all over- 
Sowing ; even the cottages are occupied at night by late travellers, the 
surplus outcasts from the hotels and usual lodging-houses ; these are 
glad indeed to seek shelter anywhere. The eleven Cricketers 
(with the Umpire, 12) who will represeat England in the contest with 
the American players have been selected ; six from the “ All England” 
Eleven, viz. : Parr, Jackson, Diver, J. Cesar, Hayward, and Daft ; and 
six from the “ United All England,” Wisden, Lillywhite, Caffyn, Lock- 
yer, Grandy, and Carpenter——_——Among the subscribers to the pro- 
moaument in memory of the late Admiral Lord Lyons, are the 
ake of Cambridge, the Earl of Ellesmere, Admirals Sir T. Pasley, Sir 
H., Stewart, and Fanshawe, Lord Clyde, Gen. Sir George Brown, Mr. 
Layard, and many other well-known personages. The ceremooy 
of neds Se the Chambers Institution at Peebles, the gift of Mr, Wil- 
Ham Chambers to his native town, took place with much ceremony, re- 
cently, in the presence of a numerous assemblage. The Hon. 
George Mostyn, eldest son of Lord Vaux, of Harrowden, has recent! 
married the second daughter of the late Bishop of Glocester and Bristol. 
—The quarterly return of paoperism in England continues to show 

















& satisfactory decrease. Iu the metropolis the number of paupers is un- | realised. 


usually low ; though how long it may so continue is doubtfal, if the 
trade-strikes do not soon cease. olonel T. B. Shaffer sailed 
from Boston, on Monday, in the bark Wyman, on a voyage of ex- 
oration to the North Atlantic, in search of a feasible line for a 
ine of telegraphic communication between this country and Europe, 
way of Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe Islands, and Scotland ; 
object being to examine the seas, the bays, and the lands, contem- 
ted to be traversed. The Columbia, Charleston, (S.C.) steamer, 
Japtain Berry, made her last trip up in 46} bours, the shortest passage 
on record.——- The ruins of “ Iranistau,” once the abode of P, t. 
Barnum, are being levelled off, preparatory to a new residence for 
the present owner, (Mr. Howe, the patentee of sewing machines,) which 
will be placed considerably in rear of the old site. A Birmingham 
attorney, named Smith, bas paid a rather large price for a kiss. At the 
Warwick Assizes, a young lady brought an action agalnst him for kiss- 
ber, and obtained a verdict for £50. The Prince of Wales 
Prioce Alfred are still travelling through Great Britain together. 
The latest English journals note their visit to Melrose Abbey aud Ab- 
botsford, where they spent two hours.- —The Haytian Government 
is devoting iteelf to financial reforms. $164,000 of deteriorated bills 
have been burned, and the incremation was to be persevered in. The 
reserve fund in the Treasury is represented to be $124,000. —King 
Victor Emmanuel signed a decree on the 3d inst. at Milan, appointing the 
celebrated Al dro M i, President of the Institute, with an an- 
nual pension of 12,000f, “as a national recompense. ’’————' 
sketches by M. Yvon of the battles of Magenta and Solferino, have been 
“p roved by the Emperur. The pictures, when finished, are to be hung 
ersailles——_——A report that the nv BY Exeter intended to re- 
Sine. denied. The Bishop is 92 years old, but in perfect health and 
active duty. The journey from London to Cork is now 
made ia 1 via Bristol—-——At Falmouth, Jamaica, there 
was a riot on ipation day, the 1st ult., which resulted in the death 
of two black women, and the serious wounding of several other persons. 
‘The Continental journals report many fires in various parts of 
Europe, caused by drought and excessive heat. The Prague (Gazette re- 
cords the destruction of the town of Klosterle, contain 
houses. Many persons were burn’ 
and beggars.———— A Canada 
yielded 57 bushels to the acre! and it is said the average yield in Onta- 
rio township will be from 30 to 50 bushels to the acre! t should be 
_told to Mr. Caird. Miss Pyne, for cageammnatngn dnt 
jas ' *g in London, with the exception of Sundays, every night, and 
alwa,® be It specially noted, the principal part !— The Nova 
Sootia mn *°Kerel fishery Y parm & successful season, The Newfound- 
land Fishe.”’ is expected on the whole to reach an average. 



































“ine will soon a in London, edited by Mr. H 

A pear edited by Mr. Hughes, the 
author of fom 1'town’s Schoolboy Days, and published by Mesers. Mc 
Millan. ay, Ted Tennyson left Southampton for Lisbon in the 








Shannon on the 17th o.'* The applications for divorce under the 
new Act, for causes arim. 8 in the last two years, have been at the rate 
of about 47 a year for the w.ole population of England and Wales. The 
main business of the court is ¢a."8ed by “ arrears” occurring before there 
was avy legislative enactment to weet the cases. Ox Wednesday, 
at Bath, Long Island, while Madame Pauline Colson, the favourite prima 
donna of the Academy of Music, was out ridiug, she was thrown from ber 
horse, avd, as her many admirers will regret to learn, seriously injured. 
—The St. John News says that the European aod N. A. Railroad 
wlll be open to Sussex Vale, a distance of 45 miles, yy the lst Novem 

be.”, and the entire distance to Shediac (116 miles) in August, 1860, 
————A case came before the Court of Common Pleas of New York, 
the other day, in which a referee charged $325 for his services ina mat- 
ter sent to him for arbitration. The charge was considered excessive, 
and was cut down by the court to $15! The “ discount” is rather start- 
ling. The Governor and Company of the Bank of England have 
presented £50 to the London Rifle Brigade, through the Lord Mayor. 














1 of Lacan, and Lady Cecilia Catherine Gordon 
Lennox, youngest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Richmond.—— 
——The excitement touching the gold discoveries in the India mounds 
of Chiriqui continues on ‘he lnthana It is carrying all the idlers away 
from Panama and Aspiawall. Two well known members of the 

Press intend to commence a weekly newspaper at Fort Garry, 
Red River Settlement. It is to be called the Nor’ Wester It is 
found on analysis, that the unusual flavour of the Croton Water which 
bas caused so mach excitement in this city, is caused by the presence of 
minute aquatic plants of a perfectly harmless character. Why these 








summer. 


| diment to appetite. A dioner without scandal would be like whitebai 


absens out 


a “ most agreeable absence.”’ 


, and it was found that there was, indeed 
the Exchequer would have chuckled at the idea of the repeal of the In 


study the great problem of our social existence.—Leader, August 13. 
—_——S———— 


Ovituary. 


ba | arn ote point to the same term of service. 
ir 
and commanded a brigade of cavalry in the Peninsula 


preceding year, under Sir Joho Mvore. Ia the subsequent Peninsular 


as weil as in the battles of Fuentes d’Onor, Sahaque, Benevente, and 


clasp, and the silver medal with two clasps, besides being twice ho- 
noured with the thanks of Parliament for his services. He bepame Colo- 
Guards in 1831, which appointment is rendered 
deceased Geveral belonged to a Somersetshire family, was born in 
1762, was in his 98th year. The baronetcy, which was conferred 
up20 Rim in 1831, is inherited by his eldest surviving son, Frederick Wil- 
liam Slade, the well-known Queen's counsel, who is twin-brother of Ge- 
neral Marcus Slade, the Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey. The next 
brother is Sir Adolphus Slade, R.N., who, as Muchavar Pasha, is the 
head of the Turkish navy. Of the male branches of Sir John’s numerous 
family, the greatest portion are in the army, and nearly every one of 
them have earned distinction in their profession.—London Globe. 


ot Benjamin Collins, Esq., of Milford, Wiltshire. Sir George Leonard 
St , the first B t, was in early life a physician, then a lawyer, 
and then a diplomatist ; he was Attorney-General of Grenada, and he, at 
Madras, negotiated the peace with Tippoo Sultaun, in 1784, for which be 
reeeived his baronetcy asa reward. He w 

Lord Macartney’s famous embassy toChina in 1792. His son, Sir George 
Thomas Staunton, the subject of this notice, was born the 26th of May, 





till 1852, for Portemouth. He was a Liberal in 


Galway about the year 1634. 


t House, Hex 








there attempts to say. herty, the 
Eillsroey fisherman, the companion re the waters, for ne! years, of 
the late Lord ine, at the 


pa- 
tron.—— An English eronaut, a Mr. Hall, has bad the ill luck to slip out 
of bis balloon car as it was about to ascend, and being caught in the 
netting he was carried into the air about 120 feet, when he fell. He is 
expected to recover !|—_———_The New ick Courier states that Mr. 
Jardine, Chief Commissioner of Railways in that Province, and recently 
President of the N.B. Telegraph ed is solicited to settle the dispute 
pong Sootia Telegraph Companies, which is 
news via Halifax and Cape Race 
——_—_—— 
* A VISION OF WHITEBAIT. 

Oa Wednesday last her Majesty’s Ministers dined on whitebait at 
Greenwich, On the Thursday there were headaches in high places : 
soda-water was in the ascendant, and blue pill was the order of the day. 
So mach we may predict, from our knowledge of ordinary human na- 
tare. After all, ministers are mortals ; and the combination of alcohol 
aad salmon-cutiets produces ee ee ee aristo- 

an > 





having first his baser dining off the rem- 
asta the ropalll Ware thes. fait ama tad "Us any con 
selence, to moralise on what be heard and saw. 


firm of Alexr. T. Stewart & Co., of this city, 
» Dr. Julien Xavier C rt, well known 


Our wishes, like all mortal things, like the savour of salmon and the | Christie, who has been for some years British Minister at the Argentine Gonfea. 
fumes of punch, and the froth of champagne, are but vanity. We ask in | eration, is appointed to Brazil, on the resignation — 

vain for information. It is the tashion now-a-days for every one to con- | Forbes 
fess their sins. Why have we not the “Coofessions of a Cabinet Minis- | ment—Capt. A.B. H. for the 
ter?’ As suggestions for that great work, we would offer the following WP ee Redhead, Esq., to be a on fer agistrate for Trinidad.— 
interrogations oa the subject of ministerial dinners. Who, for instance, | mq ~Charsley, on 


premiers, who has lost all faith in the durability of all things political, 
save io ministerial dioners ; who has learnt, indeed, by long experience 
that cabinets endure but for a season, while whitebait cometh in the | the Board of Customs in the room of Mr. Sprin 


will be filled b: 7 . Grey, M.P.”—Mr. i 

The moral aspects of a banquet present more charms to us than its | Ti) Def pee Rely Dg hy regis , opto rig} pica ©.. es 
gross external features. We have always believed that the half- appointed private tutor to the Prince of Wales duting bi . , has been 
hour precediog dinner, when all guests are not yet arrived, and the soup | [44 Peteuten bas conferred the D. of Ri sendered. socantle 
is not yet on the table, must be a very dreary one, We can fancy that qs < Bigs. the 
tbe inferior ministers, the new men, the vice-presidents and under-seere- rector of Trinity Church, Marylebone. The new Dean, who is the son of the 
taries, come too soon, like poor relations. The old stagers, the worn-out | very Rev. Dr. Garnier, Dean of Winchester, was ed 
roués of politics, never come till the last moment. What grace is given | lege, Oxford, where he graduated in 1830. p 
to a miniater who comes too late? How long a time would dinner be — and in 1835 he was married to Lady Caroline Elizabeth, danghter of the 
kept for the Minister for Foreign Affairs? How short a period would be Fee Eesl f Alnamestn—Sho Right Hon, E. Pleydell Bouverie to be 
thought decent to wait before sitting down without the presence of the ommiasioner in tae room ‘of Viscount Eversley, 
Freneent of the Fear les Board ‘ Is grace said before ptt. i £0, 
who says it? Surely “ Non nobis Domiue’’ must be sung before dinner. | jor, E. Bradford, T. Mostyn, and J. Bostoc géons F 
It would be so eminently appropriate. Are any allusions permitted to a, PARA A oAe 
grave occasions of a like character, to ex-colleagues and extinct states- 
| men ; good-natared comments upon absent friends are the necessary con- 


without cayenne, or oysters without vinegar. Of course the futures of - 

a — — aie we - a on Wednesday leat." Les from time to time to cause to be eurolled and kept up in the United 
toujours tort” and we should not be surprised if, in the words of | Kingdom 4 reserve force of 20,000 men, consisting of soldiers who have 

Rogers, the late Mr. Vernon Smith were then defined as a gentleman of tend served here or in India. The term of service will be 


The most curious reflection of all is the possibility that, after dinner, | **°Fc\** - 
as the bottles passed freely and the lights grew low, the old proverb was | D¢ Called out for permanent service aud 
, “in vino veritas.” 
Foneg ~ whole of the — t — iw —_~—- speaking the a 
truth under the influeace of wine. How d Jobo Russell must bave ; , 
grumbled that he ought to be at the top of the table, and Lord Palmers- spiesting the ee ofa new branch of the service, to be called 
ton at the bottom ; that, in fact, according to Walpole’s saying, all things the aiak ik ital Corps, and directing the present Medical Staff Co 
went well while the firm was Russell and Palmerston ; but now that it th » } shed af 
was Palmerston and Rassell, all things were going to the bad. The Pre- ref ined > a of non-commiesioned officers and men would be 
mier would have sneered at the notion of Reform, and the Chancellor of ¥ the Ist inst. The new corps is to consist of exactly 1,000 


Sim Jou Si.ane.—Thé death of General Sir John Slade, Bart., G.C.B, | 5traubensee becomes # general 

removes the oldest living member of the army save one. Had be lived | % Tectuiting is to commence in Canada forthwith.—A “National 

but a few months longer he would have completed 80 years of military | A'™: 7 ne fol 

serviee, hia commission, as cornet in the 4 en ot date May urge the improvement of the sanatory condition of the British army, has 

The | 11, 1780, and. with the exception of General John M:Kenzie, who wore been established in London.—It is expected that the 2ad batt. of the 
the Royal uniform as far back as the Ist of January, 1778, no officer of = Reg. will shortly embark for ee of Good Hope-——The Moat- 


Sim Georce Sravunton. Banr:—Sir G. rs a peaned etm gad pa 
Cargins, in the county of Galway, was the only surviving child of Sir ; 
Gourgs Leonard Stanaton, the first Baronet, by his wife, Jane, daughter Tandy, Casavguenl Ga: 00m: a Duldeeteie th eae oe 


1781, and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and succeeded | 7 G Logan, MD, | of Hosp. To be Hon Surgeons 
bie father as second Baronet on the 14th of January, 1810. He attained | CB, Director-Gen. of Med Dept; A 
a bigh repatation in the official duties be fatale’ and ia the works he | CB, Tusp-Gen of Hosp ; E Bradford, h- gio 
wrote im relation to China. He was at one time Chief reargo of the i > arg 
East India Company in China; he was also Presideat of a Select Com- | 4 ae MD, 19th Ft, to be eo Sue J C Dempster, MD, Ritle Brig, to be 
mittee at Canton ; and was, in 1816, Diplomatic Commissioner at Pekin. —_ aplain's Rev. 
He was the author of a translation of “ - Chinese eee of various | y 
other publications on Chinese sutyeets. Sir George Staunton, who was | ¢ 
is about to take place between Lord Bingham, | vicg-President of the Asiatic Society, bad eat in Parliament daring | be 
many years—first for Heytesbury, thea for South Hants, and latterly, | Col ; Ca 
; ities. Sir George lean to Gen the 
never married. He died on the 20th ult., and bis baronetcy expires = . 
with him, The Staunton family is of very ancient Buckinghamshire | }©l, in place of Byt-Maj H C Powell, whose prom can. 
descent : the branch represented by the Baronet just deceased settled in 
Treland, and acquired considerable landed property in the county of 


of the Hon, F; 
ao was transfered t that Embamy from Dresden by the late 

EB. Wye eT pT of Maari 
Officer for Ceylon ; H. 


, to be principal Civil 
Surgeon at Kand 


‘ man, Esq., to jal — Campbell, Lord 
» an impr amounting, indeed, | Lord Craaworth, Lord Wepsle Lord C i 

to moral certainty, is that the country pays. If so, under what head of | John Romill , Sir J. L. Knight = Lord Cocnsord. "ard ‘ond Sy 
expenditare is the outlay entered? Are the broken glasses charged io Bethel, Sir ie M’Calmont Cairns, G. M. Giffard, Esq., W.8. Occhetn 4 

the lamp, or to each member separately ; and are the silver spoons | George T. Gibson, Esq., to be Her Majesty’s commissioners to inquire into 
counted after dinner? Do Whig and Tory administrations dine at the a mode of taking evidence in the Court of Chancery, and i 

same place, occapy the same room, and use, in fact, the same house of | Members returned to Parliamen 
eall? Do the same waiters wait on different occasions? Is there some 


boachere, ralaed to the Paerege ; for Deeumentb debe D for Dever, 
re, ‘eerage ; for Dartmoath, John Dunn, Esq. ; for 

port, Sir M. Seymour was returned, v. Sir Erskine Perry, who joe Coancil 
of India ; James Wyld, Esq., is returned M.P. for min, v. 
eo Oe Arthur Buller, Kt., tor Devoa 
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port, v. the Rt. Hon. “james Wilesa. eek 
of 


inted Deputy Chairman 
ice, resigned in 


@ his sojourn at Oxford. 


death of the Hon. and Rey. Dr. Erskine, upol vy. Thomas Garnier, B.C.L, 





ted at Worcester 


Doctors Sir J. M‘ Andrew, A. Ferguson, W. Linton, J. Forrest, J. B. Gibson, and 
T. G. Logan, to be hon. physicians to H. M.; T. Alexander, A. Melvin, J. Tay- 





Avrutp. 


‘| Reserve Force.—A bill of Mr: Sidney Herbert empowers the Queen 


rided by regulations, and the force will be called out for training and 
twelve days in each year. In case of invasion the force may 


rrison duty. The reserve 
force, when on duty, will be subject to the atiny Act. 


Tae Hosrrrat Corrs.—The recent publication of a Royal warrant 
bas caused so many to volunteer that it was probable 


. | 20n-commissioned officers and men, or considerably more than double 


come-tax, Milner Gibson must have got maudlin over bis radieal remi-| “¢ 2umber of the Medical Staff Corps. The pay of these men will not, 
Ww 
aerating et re coast Reh Oe reco hs po calc nae at to Sa 
bore, and Lowe denounced himself asa humbug. Can it be true, as our ye = nme ne in the other branches of the ser- 
Ulyssean waiter whispers, almost inaudibly, that ry evening termigcted a, non-commissioned officers, most of whom are in of 
by Lord Jobn Russell insisting on comic songs, and a visit to the Cyder . 
ellars ; while Mr. Gladstone proposed a trip to Cremorne, in order to | 9 their brethren of the line. 


however, be so high as the old corps, the first-class orderlies of which 


pensions for service in other corps, also receive a higher ecale of pay 
a the new Army Hospital Corps the 
rate of pay will be more assimilated, privates receiving 1s. per day clear. 


By the death of Sir John Slade the coloneley of the 5th Dragoon Gaards 
is placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, und a vacancy is 
caused in the fixed establishment of general officers by which Major. a 
officer.——According to Toronto Lead- 





y Sanatory Reform Association,” the object of which is to watch and 


Pilot woderstaads that the 39th will leave Canada for Bermuda some 


" time in September.—The 86th, except two com en route, has ar- 
See ene eer ea ei nany 8 fests an. S TEA Od Geaveaghd Gem Boabay. tte tom bas een ¢ prtat heel eh on 


vice in India, where it has been stationed 17 years, having left Eagland 


campaigns, under the Dake of Wellington, he retained bis command, co- | '= May, 1842 ; it took s distinguished part in Sir. ©. Napier’s campaign 
vering the retreat to Torres Vedras, and sharing in many. poralty-aieire, 
u- 


in 1845.—The 50th Regt, sailed from Eagland on the 10th ult, for Col- 
umbia.——Eagineer officers have made surveys in Waterford harbour, 


’ 
saco, for which, along with Corunna, be bad the gold war medal with one prepareles] te the erections of'e Uattery ct Cesden Heal, 88 batteries 


near the jalets of Broomhill aad Artharstown——Oaly 26 men of the 
Sopetenais metic te ryaras tie mane aac 
on ag the tr ian army to the Queen’s 
authority ——Col. D. E. Wood, C.B,, of the Royal Arti is toa 
ted a K.C.B.; and Lieut.-Vol. Norman, of the Bengal Army, a 0.B: 


War Orrice, Avo. 16.—2d Drag Gda: A Brett, to be Gor, Sth: Lt Hay to 
be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Inglis, ret; Cor Cslvin, to be Lt, v Frederick, ret. 7th Lt 
Drage : Maj -  Adinee the Gnas ee nls, 
v Savage, ret. : i to be ».v Taylor ; Cora or, 
Scott and Goldsworth, t» be Lts, Gren Gis: Ba aad Lt Annesley to be Lt and 
Capt ; En Vyner, Rifle Brig, to be En and Lt. Scots Pusil Gds: Lt and Capt 
Farqaharson, to be Capt and Lieat-Col, v Lord Adolohus Vane-Tempest, ret ; 
En and Lt Elphinstone to be Lt and Capt ; Eo and Lt Palmer to be Lt and Capt. y 
Fothringham, ret ; Ea and Lt Massey to be Lt and Capt. 12th Ft: Ea Mair to be 

» ret. 18th: Capt We! , bp unatt, to be Capt v Blacker ex ; Lt 
to be Capt, v Webster, ret. 19th : Surg Hassard, Staff, tobe Surg. Guth : 


marshe, whose prom can. 76th: Ea Harding to be Lt, v. Arnoldi, ret. Slst : 
Capt Jones, b-p late Ld Trans Corps, to be Capt, v Hanley, ex ; Lt. Chariton to be 
05 v. Jones ret. 87th : Ea Anderson to be Paym, v -Tetonh-p. 97th: 
Bvt-Lieut-Col. Turner, CB, to be Lt-Col, vy Legh, dec ; Byte Hawkins, to be 
Maj ; Lt Harmond, to be Capt ; Eas Cooper, to be Lt. Rifle Brig : Ea Mitchell- 


i 
as also Secretary of Legation to ae 69th, tobe Ea. Surg Fraser, MD, Staff, tobe Surg. Hospital Staf.—To 


Hon Physicians to H M: Sir J MacAndrew, KCB, M D, b-p Insp-Gen of Hosp ; 
A Ferguson, MD, bp sen of Hosp ; W Linton, MD, CB, lnsp-Gen of Hosp ; 
J Forrest MD, CB, lnsp-Gen of Hosp ; J B Gibson, MD,'CB, Insp-Gen of Hosp ; 
to H M: T Alexander, 
n of Hosp ; J. R. Taylor, 
of Hosp ; ?. Mostyn, h-p 
Scots Fusileer Gds, 5 


Melvin, h-p las 
Ay ee 

; Hoap ; J A Bostock, MD, 
rtment.— . A Headerson, to be Chap foarth 
lass. Unatt.—Maj and Byt-Col Holdsworth, h-p 2d Ft, late Dep Qimr-Gea in 
A to be Lt-Col. Brevet.—Maj and Bvt-Lt-Col Turner, CB., 97th Ft, to be Col ; 
and Capt Viscount Dangan, Coldstm Gds, to be Maj ; nee | Boyle, R M, to 
Lt-Col ; Capt Seott 5th Ft, to be Maj ; Byt-Maj Webster, 1 Pt, to be Lt- 
; Capt Boyd, ret 7. Ft, to be Maj hony. Promotions to complete the 
3 of Cathcart GCB, dec : Bvt-Maj Powell, h-p unatt, to 
; Capt Hughes, lst W I Reg, to be Maj ; Byt-Maj Wilson, b-p R M to be 





Navp. 


Tue Ene.isn Naval Reserves——The Admiralty measures for form- 


egretted b: here, at the reside ther, | 28 @ naval reserve of 30,000 men meets with general approval. At the 
Mash Lo Eigiund Joke Frenine King, Eeauive, es of the | Present moment the number of French seamen actually adoat or in bar- 
49 —In this city, of pul- | Packs, ready at once to pat on board ship, is 25,600, while 15,000 addi- 

in other days as 


consumption tional could be ured in a fortnight, making a total of ards 
“ King.” —In London, aged 88, the Hon. John Kennedy, second son of | of 40,000. “— ye ey 


the 
the 11th Earl of Cassilis.—In London, the Dowager 
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Blackett, relict of the | command 72,000 seamen, every one of whom has previously served for a 
LW a bog oe Al om agen age gH series of years on board a vessel of war. On the other baod, while we 
Capt. T. W. ws, Royal E. M. Smith, Lieut. RN. | 2&¥€ Bow afloat in every sea bat 34.400 seamen, the men who 


rapsport » near Callao, 
, Esq., M.Ds, Su to the British Hospital.—At Clif. | together after 
oad Hu Neat Gibraltar, A. A. Jehaes, Lieut. 6th | naval reserve 
d from his horse, Lieute- | years.— London paper. 


fe 
Mr. | Prometheus was to be commissioned immed 


In two months from the firing of 


should 

form our reserve are scsttered over the whole globe, aud can only be got 
delay, and at great expenditure. In the 

,000 volanteers each man is to be enrolled for five 


The Channel squadron was to pre; for sea on the 19th ult-——The 


iately.—The Irresistible, 80, 
8.8., is to be lannched at Chatham on the 29th of October——The (or 
Grappler and Forward, have left Ply- 


1832, Mr. sack, 
the practice aud theory of agricaltare. His works were unusual! mouth for Vancouver's Island.——The p.-w. sloop Hydra, 6, from 
bette ates of the Atlantic.—At Dublin, Mr. Daniel Owen Maadya, euthor yr ~ | 19, and en 26th, bas arrived at Plymouth 


Col. Jobn Poy oy Boscawen, sailed from 
R.N. | 18tb of July for the ot Good Hope. Commr. 
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to by the title of Baron Taunton, of Tauton, in the - 

erset ; also © Laanes Wyhe's nemiaation 00 Minister to America| Aprromraents.—Lieuts: G. R. Fitzgerald to Asia, J. A. F. Lattrell to Mars, 
—both recorded. The is now nominated a C.B. ; his mission is a | G. 0. Twiss to Veptwne; Capts: A. K. tall to Indus, W. Edmonstone to Peart, 
“ one——The Hon. W. Gordon Cornwallis Eliot, now first paid Attaché | J. Borlase to Dawntless.—Surgeons: C. A. Duckett’ to , H. Ganiett to 
at tp a a Peay ee to 

Foters, Hee. Into Capt. Repel Light sobe cto at Bi Hen, Oneps Marines: Col. Sec. Comt. Rea to be a Comat. Shier 
of Gentlemen at Arms, v. Bi he Ly te Col Hunt to be Col. Sec. Comt; Capt. to”be 5 

to be a member of the Council of India. —The Globe says: Mr. Willism Dougal to be Capt; Sec. Lt. Kinsman to be First Lt. 
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New Books. 


There is a fine rough flavour—a compound of geniality, originality, 
and earnestners—in the Rev. William Henry Milburn’s Ten Years of 
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Of course, we had the customary college aneodotes and songs, the usual 
amount, no doubt, of sopoomoric speech-making; enough of us were ad- 
dicted to the use of the weed, and all of us incurred the customary ch 

| for repairs, injuring the walls of the rooms by wot with our chairs 
| thrown back, and our heels placed against the aforesaid walls, at poiats 


bear the rustle of the “ yellow leaf” that the national of Strathfield- 
| saye to the Duke of Wellington was accompanied by wee of £300,000 


arge | for the purpose of building a mansion on the estate—a greater house than 


| Blenheim was to rise for a greater soldier thao Marlborough. This ig the 
, house that never was built ; and why it was not built is part, but not all, 


Preacher-Life, just issued in one daodecimo by Messrs. Derby and Jackson. which would be intersected by borizoutal lines ranning over the tops of | of the story of it. 
The blind Methodist preacher, once Chaplain to Congress, is already our craniums. But we had no society such as I have heard of in some of | At the time Parliament voted the money, George IV., then Regen’, 


known and esteemed as the author of “ The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags.”” 
His popularityjwill be increased by this autobiograpby—which dates from 


| the Eastern colleges, for the promotion and diffusion of indolence ; the 
| first medal by which, was awarded to the deserts of a gentlemen 
| who nailed his slippers against the mantle-piece, so that when bis feet 


' much patronised Mr. Wyatt, the architect, who afterwards developed into 
| Sir Geoffrey Wyattville ; he was selected to be the Vanbrugh of the na- 
| tioval gift. He went to work, designed, planned, and drew to seale, al 


I 
his early boyhood—at least among lovers of the ‘‘ muscular echool of | were raised to the level of his head, he should not have the trouble of | that could be done in paper; and with a portfolio filled with elaborate 


Christianity,” such as George Borrow and Mr. Kiogsley are wont to vindi- 
cate in their writings. The inner life of Methodism, Western and Soath- 


ern travel, Congressional reminiscenses, and sketches of character, make | that it has never conferred the title of D.D. on avy man unwortby to re- | Greek porticoes, “ huge halls, long galleries, 


up the material. The style is free and unaffected, and suits the matter. 
Not so much however by way of specimen, do we insert the opening Chap- 
ter ; but because it is inexpressibly touching in itself. 


Well do I remember how fair the earth and heavens appeared to me, 
a child nearly five years old, on a bright sammer afternoon, ia the year 
1828. The sun, fast going dowa the western sky, threw his slanting 
beams along the narrow streets and alleys, and over the quaint old 
houses h met my eye as I stood in one of the oldest portions of the 


city of elphia. 

ft was at the end of my father’s garden, approached from the house by 
a long gravel walk, lined on each side by beds of flowers, whispering to 
the childish ear, even in the heart of a great city, sweet tales of green 
fields, while over them as sentinels stood two old Lombardy poplars, 
their tall stately forms almost reaching, as it seemed to me, to the very 


eky. 

Very beaatiful to me was that little garden, when over it stretched so 
bright a sky, and the soft wind rustled throagh the branches of the trees ; 
and I recollect the hue and aspect of all as vividly as though I had seen 
it but yesterday. Aad with good reason do I remember it; for never 
again was this brave show to appear to me on earth—a single blow blot- 
ted out for me the celestial beauty of the outer world, — . 

I was piaying with a boy about my own age, when raising his arm, 
to throw a piece of glass or oyster-sbell, aud not seeing me bebiod him, 
the missile entered my Jeft eye, as he drew his hand back, and laid opea 
the ball just below the pupil, The sharp agony of pain and the sight of 
dropping blood priomed me, and I sped like a frightened deer to find 
my mother. Then followed days and weeks of silence and darkness, 
wherein a cbild lay with bandaged eyes upon bis little couch, in a cham- 
ber without light, and which all entered with stealthy steps and mafiied 
tones. At last there came a morning, when I was led into a room where 
the bright sunshine lay apon the carpet; and thoogh dimmer than it 
used to be, never had I been 0 glad to behold it. But my gladness was 
suddenly checked when I found several strange gentlemen seated there, 
among whom was our family physician, a tall, stern, cold man, of whom 
I had always been afraid. What they were going to do I could not tell : 
bat a shudder of horror ran through me when, seated on my father’s 


knee, my head resting on his shoulder, the doc'or opened the wounded | 


eye and he and the other surgeons examined jt. . They said that the cut 
had healed, and that all now needed to restore the sight entirely was 
the removal of the scar with caustic. How fearful was the fiery torture 
that entered the eye and burnt there for days, I need not attempt to de- 
scribe! Then came once more the darkened chamber and long impris- 
onment ; until I was led a second time into the light room, and the pre- 
sence of the same men, who seemed to be my enemies, coming only to 
torment me. I shrank from them, and cried sloud to my fatver to save 
me. The doctor caught me between bis knees, threw my head upon his 
shoulder, thrust the caustic violently through the eye, and the light went 
out of it forever. 

Matters were now worse than ever. Not only was a live coal placed 
in the socket of one eye, but it was feared that inflammation would des- 
troy the other. Furiously did the ioflammation rage in spite of all that 
skill and kindness could do. My third imprisonment lasted two years. 
Living ‘n a little chamber where brooded the blackness of darkness— 
undergoing bleeding, ager f cupping, besides swallowing drugs 
enough to dose a hospital, until the round childish form shrunk toa skel- 
eton, and the craving of appetite was but tantalized with boiled rice, 
and mush without milk as an alternative—was not this a sad way for a 
child to spend his life, between the ages of five and seven? 

Yet in the midst of all this there was comfort and cause for gratitude. 
My feeblest cry was never unheard, so light was my mother’s sleep ; and 
80 constant was her care, throngh all those weary days and nights, that 
the bandages were never suffered to become dry. When the sharpness 
of the agony had softened down into a numb or ng pain, there was 
a happy. time in every day for me; this was when my father, relieved 
from cares of business, with a heart tender and pitiful as a woman's, 
a softly into the room, and take me ly on bis knee, and 

the lapse of the short silence—the ot which I learned to 
understand by many a shower of warm drops apon my bead and hands 
—by telling me old stories of the Revolatioaary war, ia which his father 
had served from Banker Hill to Yorktown, aod how he when a boy weat 
duck shooting among the celery beds of Eik River, and all the pleasant 
things that be could think of. Then be would tell me stories from the 
Bible; and after a while, when we were allowed to have a little light 
withia the room, he and my mother would read to me, the sacred words 
of that veuerable book: and so I came to think upon Godas my friend 
and father, and that thought was asa great light shining in the thick 
darkness. Ours was a humble home, and there was a stern discipline 
going on witbin it for the parents as weil as for the child : and yet when 
the bitterness of the first grief was over, I much question if there were 
many ler, v 

My weary confinement, like all other things ia this world of change, 
came to an end ; and I stood once more in the breezy air, beneath the 
sunny sky. True there seemed a shadow on the day. Thedelicate haes 
of flowers and foliage, the light of stars, and that diviner light which 
shines through the human face, had faded into nothingness ; bat I knew 
the rapture of liberty. It was like a release from the thraldom of the 
grave. Frequently afterwards I had to return to the bondage of my 
prison-house, as a protection from the glare of the summer’s sun, and 
the winter’s snow ; but never for more than a few weeks at atime. * 

How wuch and in what way I could see I never have been able accur- 
ately to describe. The left eye was gone altogether! and after the rav- 
ages of the inflammation, the right ined the liest possible trans- 
parent spot, not much larger than a pin’s poiat, in the cornea and the 
pupil, through which the light might enter. To make this fraction of 
an eye available, it was necessary to use a shade above the eye and place 
the middle finger of the right bard beneath is thus forming a sort of 
artificial pupil, allowing only the due quanti _— light to enter, By 
this means I was enabled to read a little for fifteen or twenty years, in 
strong daylight, ing the book very close to the eye, and bringing 
every letter to the precise spot on which the sight was fixed. 

my hurt I had learned to and now as I returned to the 
world, my school-days recommenced. My infirmity prevented me from 
sharing the more active and invigorating sports of my fellows, and I 
was forced to seek a compensation in books and conversation. Miss 
Jane Porter was among my earliest friends, and’ Washington Irving's 
Sketch Book was as familiar as household words by the time that I was 
eight years of age. I bad access to a tolerably well selected library, 
and slowly spelling out volume after volume of voyages, travels, bio- 
grapby, b and fiction, I was not envious when eard the shouts 
and laughter of my schoolmates. “ The words of the wise are as apples 
of gold in pictures of silver,” and every author is a wise man to a stud- 
ious boy. Books open a wonderful world to us, brighter than that on 
which the sun shines, and to be allowed to dwell and muse at will among 
its glories makes large amends for being deprived of the loveliness of 
the dim spot which men call earth, where “the grass withereth and the 
flower fadeth.”” 





The Se is a haven, at which the treasare fleets that sail through the 
ocean of light are unladen, and their stores deposited in the vaults of the 
intellect : bat it is through the whispering gallery of the ear, that man 
reaches the heart of bis fellow man most quickly and eure. Light aod 
knowledge are for the eye, love and music for the ear. Hearing often- 
times seems to me a nobler sense than sight, with richer benedictions at- 
tendant on it, with tenderer and holier offices assigned to it. Man’s voice, 
tuned by sympathy, moving to the modulations of intelligence and love, 
may perform the sweetest and holiest ministry of human life. Do you 
wonder, then, that with books and with friend ly talk I learned to bear my 
Affliction cheerfully ? 


We all know, or did know forty years ago. that » gratefal 
It would be unfair however to leave the reader under the impression terough ttn Pestionent, perebased oat, ned ae J rns 


that Mr. Milburn’s book is mainly made up of passages 80 tender, 80 
Stave as the above. Take a couple of vivacious scraps, that may tend 


| holding them there. 
| Our fun was fun alive. In bebalf of our alma mater, we can lay claim 
to a distinction unshared by any other American seat of learning, to wit, 


| ceive it, for in a life-time of five-and-twenty years, it has had the good 
| taste never to confer it on anybody. 
| * * . . . . . . . 
I cannot refrain from telling a story, which, though somewhat at the 
expense of Judge Douglas, tells at least balf the trath in regard to his 
| competency for a seat on the Supreme Bench, and moreover illustrates 
the power of repartee produced by “ stumping it,” as the political can- 
vass is styled. In his last exciting contest for the Senate, the judge be- 
gan the campaign by a speech in Chicago. Among those seated on the 
platform behind him was his competitor, familiarily called Abe (instead 
of Abram) Lincoln. In the course of his argument, Mr. Douglas said, 
that the attempt of the Republican party to appeal from the decision of 
| the Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott case, to the people, reminded him 
| of a remark made once by Mr. Batterfield, a late member of the Chicago 
| bar, in relation to the Supreme Court of Illinois, for whose ability and 





learning, or rather want of them, he had a profound contempt. Mr. B. 
| Said that he presumed the jadical system of Illinois stood without a rival 
| in the civilized world ; that it was as near perfection ar a human institu- 
| tion could be, and that there was only one amendment of it which he 
| could suggest, namely, that an appeal from its decisions might be taken 
| to any two justices of the peace. Of course the hit was evident, and the 
| crowd burst into a loud laugh, at the expense of the judge's opponents. 
| Bat high over the sound of the boisterous merriment, rose the sharp. pe- 
culiar laugh of Mr. Lincoln ; and when the noise had sufficiently abated, 
for his voice to be heard throughout the assembly, he retorted, “ But, 
Judge, that was when you were on the bench.” The judge had nothing 
for it but to “ acknowledge the corn.” 

There is a lull in the publishing business, it seems; and we may 80 
much the better digest the novelties that the last few months have thrust 
into being. This is dull work, though, for the critic. He can scarcely 
be expected to dilate upon the two latest numbers of the London Art- 
Journal (Virtue and Co,), charming and clever as its iilustrations may 
be ; or upon the Annual Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of N. Y., for 
1858, (Wheeler and Williams), though its contents are of undeniable 
| valae in such a community as this. 





| Bat if new American works or republications of old-world novelties 
are less abondant than they have been, importations of choice and cost- 
ly books are by no means limited. The luxury that pervades so much of 
| life in New York gains footing in thisdepartment. And if thefe be mar 
| vels of cheapness, in English type and paper, at Mr. Baldwin's in Walker 
| Street, agent for the extensive firm of Routledge and Oo., of London, 
| you may spend a pleasant hour or two, and disburse a cool hundred or 
two, very satisfactorily at D. Appleton and Co’s, in Broadway, where rare 
editions and faultless bindings enbance the value of their imported wares. 
We shoald like to see our men of leisure spending as much time in an 
examination of these ever-varying fashions in letters, as their fair part- 
ners devote to criticising the latest novelty in“ dry-goods,”’ at the marble 
palaces*that are multiplied in our high-way—evea though it were a vain 
dream to suppose jpat the annual bills at Appleton’s could rival those 


at Stewart's. 
——>_—— 


“ NOTHING NEW.” 


An amusing book, by M. Edouard Fo irnier, with the title of Le Vieux 
Neuf, contains a number of illustrations, collected with much industry, 
and grouped with considerable ability, of Solomon’s proverb, “ Nothing 
new under the sun.” There is no such thing, he says, as an invention ;: 
coety. - called discovery is but the revival of something which bas been 

rgotten. 

Louis XVI., after seeing at Versailles what he sup to be the firet 
balloon, gave the brothers Montgolfier pensions and decorations, and 
conferred nobility upon their father. But, 400 years before the Chris- 
tian era, Archytas exhibited an artificial pigeon which, “being filled 
with lighter air than that of the atmosphere, sustained itself aloft and 
fluttered its wings.” In 1784 the Academy of Lyons awarded a prize to 
Lenormand for the undisputed invention of the parachute, bat in 1617 
F, Veranzio haa written about a square canvas stretched tight upon four 
poles, by means of which a man might safely throw himself from the top 
of the highest tower. The idea of photographic pictures was ventilated 
as early as 1760, by one Tiphaigne, who published a volume of quaint 
reveries, entitled “ La Giphantie’”’—an avagram of his name. Hero of 
Alexandria was aware of the mechanic power of steam, and the Emperor 
Commodus bad carriages which kept account of time and distance ae 





| drawings of the new Blenheim, waited on the Duke for his final approval, 
| Before that interview the Palace of Strathfieldsaye was as grand a man- 
| sion as ever rose in an architect's office,with wide courts and approaches, 
spacious chambers,” every- 
thing that might be expected when the work was for the nation, and the 
| money came from the public purse. When the interview closed, the pa- 
| lace had dissolved Ilke a castle in the air; the fabric of a vision never 
| disappeared more pletely on the awakening of a dreamer, It was 
the arebitect who had dreamed the dream, and it was the Duke who 
awakened him, 
Suppose some turning over of the elaborate well-coloured elevations 
and ground plans ; an occasional “ yes, very good, very good indeed,” 
thrown into the architect’s explanation to quicken its pace, like a shell 
| jato retreating cavalry ; imagine now an interval ay calculation 
on the part of the Duke ; then imagine, if you can, effect of the fol- 
lowing question :— And pray, Mr. Wyatt, who do you think is to fur- 
nish this house when it is built?” “ Your Grace, I presume,”—or some- 
thing to that effect, may have been the reply of the astonished architect, 
to whom the i eoengny d department bad, probably, never occurred. 
“ No,” said the Duke, “ not at all; I will not build your great house to 
make myself a pauper!” And it never was built ; the victor in all those 
battles from Assaye to Waterloo lived contented with @ country man- 
sion that would bave been deemed modest by a retired stock-broker. But 
this is not the end of the story. The Duke kept the drawings, which cost 
£1,200, in memory, perhaps, of what a palace he might have possessed 
had he allowed the gratitude of the nation to ruin him. He preserved 
them for several years, and thea—like the Irish correspondence—they 
disappeared. In course of time they were missed, and searched for in 
possible and impossible places, but no trace of them could be disco- 
vered, nor, during the Duke’s life, were they ever found. 
Some months ago, however, an old damp-stained deal packing-case, 
without name, mark, or address on it, was turned up in a cellar, at 
Mesers, Coutts’ bank, Nobody knew what it contained or when it was 
placed there, So it was opened, and the drawings and plans of the great 
house that was to have been built, again saw the light. They had lain 
rotting in the cellar for many years—bow many is not knowo—and were 
green aod mildewed with decay. Still they were a relic of the past, and 
had eveu some historical value. The present Duke of Wellington wished 
to restore and preserve them. The damaged and discoloured sheets were 
sent to Mr. Graves, the print-publisher, ot Pall-mall, who undertook the 
task of restoration. It was successfully accomplished, and the perishio 
memorials of the intended national gift were rescued from the teeth o 
time, which had been sharpened by the damp and darkness in which the 
papers had so long reposed. Portions of the design were used for Suth- 
erland House, the staircase * which the Dake of Wellington used to 
claim as the one intended for Strathfieldsaye. The money voted for the 
mansion has never been applied. Appropriated by Act of Parliament to 
a specific purpose, the principal cannot be drawn for any other use, ex- 
cept by authority of another bill, enabling the Duke’s heirs to expend 
it; but the interest of the sum has, under legal advice, been paid, and 
by its means the estate of Strathfieldsaye ey oat considerably extended 
beyond its original limits. An inspection of the recovered plans leaves 
an impression that British architecture has lost little by the Duke’s re- 
fusal to allow a palace to impoverish him—an experience that more than 
one ducal family has gone through. The history of Blenheim, and the 
squabbles of Marlborough and the Duchess, with the Government of the 
day, with the House of Commons, and with Vanbrugh—whom the Da- 
chess shut out from the edifice he raised, and “ spoiled it her own way,” 
as the witty and irate architect declared—are not pleasant to read of, 
Something of the same kind, perhaps, the Dake of Wellington esvaped 
by his cleur-headed sagacity, that reckoned the cost of furniture while 
the world was ringing with his fame, and by more self denial than most 
men could have practised ia the same circumstances. 
So the house that never was built has produced both a story—and a 
moral !— English paper. 
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— 
THE LUXURY OF A CHARACTER. 


The wary Scotchman who now holds the Great Seal, is probably the 
last men in these realms to be carried away by an enthusiastic nae 
for an ideal standard of human virtue, At time of life the heydey 
of the blood is cool, aod waits upon the judgment, The hoary lawyer, 
who has risen by shrewdness and perseverance almost superhuman to 
the dignified office of watching the conscience of his Sovereign after the 
Isbour of four score years, is not the sort of person likely to commit 
himself. No doubt the passion for popalarity isin some men excessive, 
aod the atmosphere of a crowded court in the provinces is very debili- 
tating, even for the most vigorous common sense, It is indeed melan- 
cboly to reflect that the elevation of a successful lawyer to the Bench 
does not always raise him above mortal weakoess. But still it is pro- 
verbial that there are always two sides to a case, and, therefore, to find 
a grave Judge of experience taking away a respectable man’s 

haracter on @ ones statement is a curious illustration of the 





they ran, just like modern regulating cabs. 

M. Fournier shows with patriotic unction that all the great discoveries 
for which a deluded world gives credit to Eogliehmen were in fact 
pirated from Frenclimen, who, if not the true inventors (for, as we have 
seen, his theory admits of no such thing as an invention,) had at all 
events a better title than those with whose names an unjast 
terity bas associated the improvements in question. The first railway 
in Eagland was made about the year 1630, by a Frenchman named 
| Beaumont, who laid down a line of rails to transport coal from a pit fa 

Northumberland. The English architect who built the first iron bridge, 
in 1793, bad boaght the plan for a song from an obscure and forgotten 
Lyons painter and glazier who had d-vised it in 1757. The Thames 
Tunnel was preceded by a tunnel under the Seine, which ran from the 
Rue Saint-Pierre-aux Beoufs to the Rue da Fouarre, and which certainly 
existed so lately as 1830. Our author even thinks it might be found 
now. The bombs which were brought out in Eagland by Mr. Fane in 
1811 were pirated from the French general, Espinasse, who had invented 
(the word will thrust itself upon the author in spite of bis principles) 
them in 1798. The congreve rockets were invented by a Frenchman 


artillery by Louis Collado, engineer to Charles V. Lancaster's system 


was an idea stolen by the Eaglishman from M. Rabaut-Pommier at Mas- 
silargues, near Lunee, who mentioned it to a Mr. Pugh, who was a 
friend of Jenner's. 


Amerigo Vespuccio. 
‘ —— 


A HOUSE THAT WAS NEVER BUILT. 


of the Dake of Wellington, ran 
Secretary for Ireland, was “ missing,” buat 
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pal re! the papers have long since served as material for the 
Tr, 
to be 


past to make it clear 


to prove thewontrary.—In the first, he is speaking of a College “ out tion, bave rolled so many even 


West,” that need not be named. e 








famed De Montgery, who found the recipe for them in a manual of | *i!l Mr. Bateman, Walliogton’s client, was a poor man, and Wellington 


With abundance of such iustances, M. E. Fournier proves, to bis own | 0 that occasion, 
satisfaction and that of bis French readers, that, in reepect of inventions, | 1@ct the first which led him into the 
® Frenchman is invariably the Christgpher Columbus of the English has just 


A short time since it was announced that part of the correspondence | was therefore difficult to obtain the money. Mr. ood 
over the period during which he was | bited his banker’s book, which showed a balance of near £2,000. He 
d to be b 


and, if still in the leather, are wandering over the world never 
recovered for the family archives. The Duke of Wellingtou was 


to break in upon precision, turn method upside down, and throw the pre- pay £10 to cover the expenses and trouble to whic’ 
cise and exact into coofusion—ratber to the consolation of careless men. 


put. The memorandum which was to the 
The incident is somewhat singular and requires a little narrative of the | £10 could not be agreed upon, end ultimately Mr. 


of this centary—Suviferino and Magenta notwithstanding—the estate of | montbsago, in which Mr. Edwards- 
Strath Between the time of this gift, and the present genera- fncke dagined. 

t its—gold discoveries, Crimean wars, In- | facts . 

dian rebellions, the decay of the British*navy, and other cheering items | abborrence 

of oar history—that it may be necessary to remiod those who do not yet | thisseeming attempt to extort money. Mr. Wallington, who was in court, 


maxim, that Homer sometimes dozes, 

It seems that there lived at Warwick some years 4 solicitor, Mr, 
Edwards. He belonged to a firm which, in 1837, failed for the enormous 
sum of £143,000. For their debts the composition of one 
shilling in the pound was paid. Bat besides this, the gentleman in 
question bad private debts to the amount of £22,000, Under these cit- 
cumstances he retired to Scotland, where for fifteen years he lived 
within the preciacts of Holyrood—undisturbed by creditors. Whilst in 
Scotland he seems to have met with a rich lady named Wood, whom he 
married, assuming her name. By her death he came into considerable 
property, aod then returned to Warwickshire, There he employed him- 
self in managing his property, and amongst other persons he employed 
Mr. Bateman es surveyor. To him he incurred a certain debt, which at 
first he declined to pay, but presently satisfied. Mr, Edwards-Wood em- 
ployed the same man a second time, and a second dispute arose. Again 
after some difficulty he agreed to pay this debt, and in fact transmitted 
the amount to London, but by some mistake it never reached the hands 
of Mr. Bateman’s agent in town, or Mr. Wallington, his solicitor in the 
country. Tbe sum was. not large, for it did not amount to £90; but 


seems to have had his doubts about the solvency of Mr. Edwards-Wood. 


of teaching was practised long before his time by the Chevaiier Paulet, Wallington, however, it should be observed, appears to be a highly 
and vaccination, which an inscription on a statue to Jenner at this | "espectable lawyer in Warwick. For more than twenty years he has 
moment exhibited in the space between the Pont des Arts and the | been en oflice 

Louvre, attributes, in common with universal belief, to that physician, sheriff during the shrievalty of Mr, , of 8 ‘e) 


ged as solicitor in that county ; he filled the of under- 
bakesperean memory ; 

and in short, he seems to be a man of the professional character. 
Amongst other things he told the jury the otber rg Aig be bad never 
issued a writ of capias until be did so in the case of Mr. Edwards-Wood. 
that however, be certainly did so; and this step whs in 
isagreeable position from which he 


escaped. 
Tbe moucy due to Bateman not having been paid, Wallington deter- 
mined to arrest the debtor. For this me he put the ~ + the 
hands of 4 Sheriff’s officer, and himself followed Mr, Edwards-Wvod to 
the Warwick Arms, where he was stopping. It +? at nlgbt, and it 


offered a cheque for the amount of the debt, but Mr. Wallingtan declined 


Dablin, forgotten in garret or cellar, in some uosuspected chest or trunk ; | to accept it. He said, “ If you'll do what is fair to my client 1 will do 
truok 


all I can to help you : it appears as though you had paid the money to 
your agents”—and so he had—* but Whee tot been Sochatae ne; 
but if yoa will do what is right to my client, who has been put to con- 


eminently metbodical and business-like in the composition and custody | siderable trouble and expense by the delay and in endeavouring to find 
of bis ; but there is aoother incident in his life that proves how | you, I will do my best and take your ue.” Mr. Wallington pro- 
much the best system is liable to be deranged by accident, which delights in short, in addition to the debt Mr. Edwards. Wood should 


ment of this 
it the night in Now it al that i <r 
n ow it was alleged. insisting 

wank t of this £10 2nd the of memorandum Mr. Wallington 
been guilty of extortion. Oa the trial at the assizes some 
“ovsaees ‘eoatestnags fer thie lect 

money tranem . 
Lord Campbell, who tried the cause, with » neturel 
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and was probably cay at the indiscreet zeal of the judge, request- 
ed to be heard in his defence, though, indeed, be was no party to the 
cause. He was beard—at least partially—for be was not allowed to tell 
his whole story. But having told as much as be was permitted, the Lord 
Chief Justice of Eogland thus delivered himself :—“As avery grave im- 

tation was cast upon a professional man, I thought it fit aod proper 
& should be heard in the face of his fellow-townsmen. He bas been beard, 
and I think be bas aggravated his offence by every word he has said. 
By his own confession he has perverted the provisions of the law for the 

urposes of extortion. I must say Mr. Edwards Wood bas acted with per- 
Ret propriety in all he did, and I think Mr. Wallington has 
aera 


‘ession. It is most disgraceful conduct.” 1n vain Mr. Walling- 
pted to t 
have disgraced yourself ; you are a disgrace ; stand down. I can hear 
»”» 





trate. The ee Chief Justice exclaimed, “ You 
no more from you. 


It is no joke for any man to have his character blasted by an anony- 
moos slacderer ; but to be denounced from the judgment seat by the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, in the face of a man’s fellow citizens, re- 
quires no common courage to bear. No doubt Lord Campbell bad been 
misled by the representations made to bim as to the wealth of Mr. Ed- 
wards-Wood and other matters. But a venerable lawyer of his lordhip’s 
vast experience might have been expected to remark that Mr. Walling- 
ton bad not been heard. That gentleman, on the other band, firmly be- 
lieved that the money of bis client—a poor man—was in danger ; for 
within the three or four days previous he had found by the Register of 
Judgments that from £14,000 to £15 000 of debts were still unsatisfied by 
Mr. Edwards-Wood. He knew, moreover, perfectly well that if Wood 
was permitted to do any act which amounted to an escape, his client, 
Bateman, would be unable to arrest Wood again, and the whole money 
would be lost. So far from his conduct showing avy vindictive feeling, 
it seems that, according to the opinion of Chief Justice Erle, Mr. Walling- 
ton, in acting as be did, only performed his duty to his client. 

However, Mr. Edwards Wood did not fail to take every advantage of 
the extra-judicial opinion of the Lord Chief Justice. As soon as the 
trial was over, he published a pamphlet, with an account of the proceed- 
ings, and « diccloeta ,”? as ite title alleged, “ the disgraceful arrest of 
the plaintiff (Edwards- Wood) ; the judge’s flagellation of R. A. Walling- 





ton, solicitor ; and ovber flagrant particulars.” He scattered these | 


far and near. He distributed bandbills and a throughout 
the county of Warwick ; and, in short, did all in his power to damage 
the character of Mr. Wallington. That gentleman, it seems, could en 
dure the persecution no longer. He brought an action against Mr. Ed- 
wards Wood for a libel. This was tried the other day at Warwick, 
Chief Justice Erle presiding. After two days’ investigation the Judge 
summed up. The es came to the conclusion that the allegations of 
Mr, Edwards-Wood were malicious libels, and that Mr. Wallington in 
sending Mr. Edwards-Wood to prison bad been actuated by no vindictive 
motives. Indeed Chief Justice Erle declared that had he been in Mr. 
Wallington’s position he would have followed precisely the same course. 
The result is that Mr. Edwarde-Wood has been condemned to pay £750 
by way of damages.—So expensive seems to be the rare luxury of a cha- 
racter from one of the highest judicial officers in these realms.— Daily 
MN 
ews. 


TWO RICHMONDS IN THE FIELD. 


Daelling bas come to be so common a practice in this country, that 
we deem it advisable for the press to do its utmost in throwing ridicule 
thereupon. For that reason we borrow from the N, Y. Tribune of Wed- 
neaday a portion of a very humorous account of a recent meeting be- 
tween two of our editorial brethren, and commend it to hilarious 
perusal. We deem it right, at the same time, to declare that we know 
nothing whatever of the parties, or the cause of the quarrel between Mr. 
Obadiah Jennings Wise, of the Richmond Enquirer, and Mr. William Old, 
Junr., of the Richmond Examiner. Neither personal nor political motive 
moving us therefore to this citation, we will only add that while the 
world regards with breathless interest the issue of any pending- 
encounter of this sort, it has always, when they prove to be bloodless, 
held them to be fair game for satire. 

The field of honour was this time near the Maryland line, not many 
miles from the White House, where J. B. was even then reposing his ve- 
nerable limbs, weary with “ the hot chase after the nigger’’ of the widow 
“ with the beautifal bair,’’ and clearing bis aged lungs, fatigued by un- 
availing shouts after the “ immense’’ tel and by whirpers of 
consolation to her owner, who declined to be comforted. But, while the 
President slept, tares were sown in the District of Columbia. At Brown’s 
Hotel, Col. J. Lacius Davis, a second time booked under the { 
name of J. Jones, wrote and received letters far into the night of Friday, 
yr my for Obadiah, to and from William and his ensent, Dr. Junius 

, who both housed in Georgetown. 

At 2} o’clock the next morning, through deserted Pennsylvania 
avenue, by the spot where Key fell by the hand of yen te the White 
Mansion, the lovely occupant of which, roused by the sound of wheels, 
turned on bis restless couch, thinking alternately of the fair-tressed 
widow and of 1860, by Glenwood Cemetery, by Rock Creek Charch, into 
the fields of Maryland—passed the cortége of Obadiah. Two “ friends” 
—including another Col.—are with him, one surgeon, and “sentinels,” 
we know not how many to be posted at the forks of the road, for pro- 
tection against intruders and direction to the other party. At 4 o’clock 
Jennings acd company were in martial order upon the top of a hill, 


* awaiting the enemy’s approach. It is dark, and the roads along which 


that enemy is expected cannot be discerned. It is chilly, and Obadiah 
shivers. Lespdequred Aurora slowly rides up from the East, bat Wil- 
liam is vot with ber. No word of bim comes from the outposts. Where 
can he be? The Colonels chafe. The Enquirer inquires, not without in- 
dignation. Is it a suorise that he has come out for to see? Has be lost 
his sleep for nothing? Not one man shot before breakfast? Richmond 
shall bear of this; “ my dear Governor” shall write a letter about it! 

At 5} o’clock the challenging party, at the head of one Honourable, 
one colonel, and one surgeon, defiled befure Obadiah’s sleepy eyes. 


“ Something flashed in the sun.” 


It was the breech of a pistol. 
Then comes the battle, attired in “ magnificently stern array.” Ho- 
garth should have been present, or John Leech. Obadiab, 25 years of 
age, “ peaceable in appearance,” according to a well-informed coutem- 
porary, fronts William, who is nearly blind, and wears a broad, green 
shade and green glasses, if we may oredit J. B.’s Pennsylvanian. In de- 
ference to the blindness and —— greenness of William, it had been 
arranged that the duel should take place before sunrise; from the same 
reasons, he bad lost bis way, and from the same considerations, he was 
naw allowed to tarn bis back on the risen san—Jennings expressing a de- 
sire, through one of his colonels, to “ assume a moral poaition of gene- 
rosity to his adversary for which so favourable an opportunity offered.” 
William, accordingly, deploys himself, fronting westward, while 
lamb-like Obadiah is drawa up, facing the god of day—both “ armed,”’ 
as the official account of “ occurrences on the field,’ perhaps not need- 
lessly, states, Obadiah holds bis pistol up; William holds bis pistol 
down. The seconds take tion “ on each side of the line of fire” — 
te each other, equi-distant from the principals. By what 
line of fire was ciphered out, and whether it was fou to be straight 
or crooked, or a ia, or, as is more probable, the two ends of the 
line being Virginians, a hyperbola, we are not informed; but we com- 
mend the discretion of the second in standing at right angles to it. Nor 
eae and the spare Col. made of them- 
ves ; t may be p d knowing the 

= 7 the t, parties, they stood at 
surgeons, being inexperienced in the Virginian duello, ensconced 
themselves bebind the old gig-zag, which doubt incloses the field. 
“One,” “two;” bang! bang! The cattle in adjoining pastures raise 
their horns, the smoke rolls toward them, the surgeons venture to look 
over or under or through the fence. Obadiah and William only are ua- 
moved. The Col. asks the Dr. whether further satisfaction is demanded 
“ Yea,” is the cono’ at, after abundant colloquy. “ One ;” 
bang from Obadiah | «two ;” bang from William! Adjoining cattle again 
look up; & crow caws; the smoke rolls oye “no business to-day,” 
sui to the other. The surgeon is mistaken. There is no 

for to do, to be sure ; no bones have been broken, 
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” Romance i Rossta.—Dating from St. Petersbarg, a correspondent 
sends us a myriad of compliments, and an advertisement which we shall 
presently transcribe. In general our modesty prevents our publication 
of the praises which are poured on us ; but for a reason we shall state we 
feel obliged for once to make exception to our rule. We are told, then, 
with “ profound respect aod admiration” that — 

“ Punch has certainly gained here. He does not get his precious 
pages mutilated as formerly. He is always looked for with anxiety, and received 
witb pleasure ; for he makes us to forget many a long hour, which would other- 
wise be very dreary in our Arctic winter. He is our constant companion, going 


him- | With us to office, and when we take our guns for field-sport, Punch always makes 


his appearance at the halting-place, often keeps us longer than good sports- 
men wish.” 

The reason we quote this is not to blow our trumpet, for we bave 
neither need nor liking for such music. Everybody knows that Punch, 
wherever he is read, is read with pleasure and with profit; and to pub- 
lish to the universe the uses of its Punch, would be to publish news so 
stale that nobody would thank as for it. We simply print the paragraph 
to show that Russia is parsuing now a more enlightened policy than that 
io which ber Government was “formerly” benighted, and now that Punch 
may enter ia unmatilated shape, ber progress and prosperity must be re- 
garded as assured to her. 

Aod now for the advertisement, which, taken from the Journal de St. 
Pétersbourg, rans thus :— 

“ Dimanche, an pont de Chaines, pres le Jardin d'Eté ila été volé un petit 
chien, race pinicher, poils longs, cs et noirs, 4 moitié tondus, oreilles 
longues, nez et levres noires, ayant |'air d'un petit lion. Il s’appelle Mylord. 
La personne qui l’a trouvé ou acheté est conbente de le rapporter Maison 
Démidoff, Perspective de Nevsky, No. 54, la récompense sera bonne Il est 
Vanique ami de sa maitresse.” 

To a mind like ours, which ever brims with sympathy and sentiment, 
there is something inexpressibly affectiag in this statement, and we are 
afraid almost to trust ourselves to speak of it. Overcome by the sad 
ta'e of this lost duck of a dog, we cannot dwell as we should wish to do 
oo bis eurpassing merits. When we think of his “ black nose,” a tear 
trickles down our own, and the mention of his “ poils longs, a moitié tondus”’ 
makes us sigh to think of his capillary attractions, and to sorrow that 
the owner of them should sheer off. His most touching charm, how- 
ever, is that which claps a climax on our grief at his elopement. “ J1 
est l'unique ami,” we are told, “de sa maitresse!”” What a picture of be- 
reavement do these few simple words supply! How sharp must be the 
pang in the bosom of that blighted one, whose heart and hearth bave 
been made desolate by the bereavement of—alas! her one and only 
friend! i est U’ unique ami de sa maitresse. It be be dead, what an inserip- 
tion would this be for bistomb! And yet, simple as it sounds, there 
must surely be some hidden meaning in the pbrase. Words so full of 
love and tenderness could bardly, we should think, be said of a mere 
lapdog. Perish the thought! No! Clearly, although spoken of as 
being one belonging to the family of “ Pintcher,” the lost one is a crea- 
ture of far nobler “ race.”” The “ unique ami’’ may be possibly a puppy, 
but be is plainly a two-legged one, aud if be wears a tail it is asa tail 
coat. There are many puppies living who have the air of little lions ; 
and it must be to one of these, who may be known by bis “ long ears,”’ 
that the piteous conjaration “ de sa maitresse”’ is addressed.— Punch. 





Eyouisu Raitway ArtiL-ery.—The railway radiates from London to 
that piece of salt water we still call the English Channel as follows, 
London being the centre which in all cases the enemy would seek to 
possess, at all events for the purpose of plunder :—The Great Westera 
extends from London to Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, and Falmouth ; the 
South Western extends from Exeter to Southampton, Dorchester, and 
Bridport, with only one short link wanting ; the Brighton, from London 
to the south coast ; the South Eastern, from London to Folkestone and 
Dover ; so including. the radius south and west of the Thames. The 
northern bank of the Thames is closed from entrance by the North Kent 
and its contiouations to Margate. Another South Eastern line extends 
from Dover to Reigate, Guildford, and Reading. Then the coast line 
extends again from Dover to Hythe, Rye, Hastings, Portsmouth, and 

ti to Dorchester, where a slip needs filling in up to Exeter; and 
thence the continuation goes on to the Land’s E North+of the 
Thames the lines extend from London to Tilbury, tol ich, Colchester, 
Yarmouth, Preston, Grimsby, Hull, Scarborough, and Whitby and Stock- 
ton, but which has a rear line in compensation, and so oa with a con- 
tinuous coast line to the Firth of Forth. Now, all these coast railways 
put to their proper uses, are really lines of defence, backed with secoud 
aod third lines, and then on to a net-work, eclipsing any Torres Vedras 
on record ; end, having moviag batteries on their lines carrying shot 
and shell farther than an enemy could reach, and uo by 
cavalry, would be the cheapest of all ble fortresses—absolutely a 
continuous fortress along the whole coast. They would be to the land 
what the war-ship is to the sea. We bave hitherto re the rail 
merely as a vebicle of transport to carry materials.which are not to be 
set to work till off the rails. If we look at the rail as part of an instra- 
ment of warfare, we shall be startled at the enormous means we have at 
band instantly available from mercantile purposes to convert to engines 
of war, and, what is more, at the economy of defence, immediately re- 
convertible to purposes of peace. We absolutely need nothing but to 
construct guo-carriages for our rails, and lo! our steam-horees are ready 
at band, and our steam-carriages ready to transport our troops wither- 
soever we will. We have the vantage ground agaiost +ll Europe com- 
bined, if we only use our existing appliances.— Once a Week, 











Bririse Enrerrrise iv Sovru America.—It is quite a relief to find 
evidence of progress amidst the stories of useless butcheries and destruc- 
tion which are the staple communications from the republics of South 
America. Even there, however, English enterprise can revive the life 
and prosperity which the natives are continually destroying. From 
Monte Video, we are informed by the Brazilian mail that three English 





aod one Spanish gentleman have purchased a considerable tract of land, 
called Fray Bentos, situated about eighty miles from the point where the 
Paraguay falls into the great estuary of La Plata, and with the sanction 
and support of the Monte Videan goverument have begun building a town 
there, to be called Independencia. There is already a considerable trade 
in the neighbourhood, but the town on the opposite bank of the river is 
destitute of a good harbour, while there is an excellent barbour in Fray 
Bentos, and great means of improving the trade with the town opposite 
and the surrounding country. Line, clay, and sand are found io the im- 
mediate vicinity ; timber and water are abundant ; the country is pic- 
tureeque, as well as healthy ; the river abounds ia fish ; and the enter- 
prisiog projectors bave begun to build roads, wharfs, bridges, and other 
conveniences. The town is regularly laid out, like all Spanish towns, 
wiih the streets at right angles, and a square in the centre. It has a 
large river frontage, and will soon have all the conveniences necessary 
for carrying on a considerable trade, and to be a comfortable home. The 
situation and ts are promising, and people are rapidly attracted 
to the spot. It will in time, it is to be hoped, be an additioval emporium 
fur the trade of Eogland, and will belp to make the fine and fertile on 
in which it is situated the abode of a great and flourishing people. The 
country has all the material elements of wealth and greatness, and needs 
only that the spirit of industry and enterprise now imparted to it should 
strengthen to become extremely flourishing. 





Tae Weatuer or Juty i Exncianp.—Jaly, 1859, has stamped a last- 
irg memento on the pages of the history of our climate, it having been 
the hottest month on record, beginning our data with the daily and 
nightly readings of the thermometer at Greenwich, which were not re- 
gulerly noted till 1771. Our usual mean temperature for July is 63 deg. 

nigot and day together ; sometimes it is under 60 deg. ; while in a 
few = we have noted it about 66 deg., and in 1852 it was deg. ; 
bat Jaly, 1859, bas uced a mean as high as 69 deg. and 6-1 — 
pt bX e usual mean! The maximum in the shade was 
93 deg. on the 18th, as noticed in last report, and in the sun 135 deg. here 
and 140 deg. in London. The severe thunder came over all the kingdom 
from the 20th to the 23rd inclusive ; and on the 21st day in particular, 
the town of Cheltenham had the most terrible thunderstorm aad destruc- 
tive tornado ever known in that place. The fall of rain for the month at 
Thwaite was 2-53 in., and the prevalent winds were the S.E. and S.W. 
A striking fact in ornithology presented itself. The singing birds which 
annually suspend their song about the lst of August did this year on the 
9th of July, misled by the premat llowness of the scene.— London 
paper. 





“The Lord High Commissioner has received d the last three 
months several letters. His Excel yo that it is un- 
acqummay De Site to Gostase bis ahbesrence of at once uomanly 

y. 





| 
| 
| 





& conspicuous part of the office, in order that the writer may reclaim it, 
if he thinks proper to do so. If avy person has ao charges to bring 
against individuals, or any complaints to make for the Lord High Com- 
missioner’s consideration, they must be preferred openly and substantia- 
ted in person. His Excellency would remind the writers of anonymous 
letters that they are not living under the Venetian Republic, and that 
the ‘ lion’s mouth’ is not a national institutiom By command of bis Ex- 

H d Wolff, Secretary to the Lord High Commissioner, 





y, H. Dr 
—Palace, Corfu, July 29.” 


Uncommon Heroism—aAn instance of antique heroism, uncommon 
in these civilised days, occurred daring the assault on Kotah. The 
rebel chiefs were endeavouriog to make the most favourable disposition 
of their forces, and one of them rode with considerable difficulty to the 
top of a fortification, from whence he could command a view of all that 
was going on. As the mutineers began to fly and the Eaglish pressed 
into the town, it became evident to him that, before he could d 
the enemy would be upon him, and escape would be impossible. Choos 
ing death ratber than the disgrace of falling alive into our hands, he 
gatbered up his reins, and plunging bis armed heels into his horse’s sides, 
rode him at the parapet-wall. The horse rose bravely at his last leap, 
and falling headlong with his rider a depth of 120 feet, both were 
crashed in one mangled mass together. In the days of Saladin and 
Ccear de Lion that corpse would have been carefully gathered ag and 
reverently buried, instead of being left to be devoured by the Diab 
dogs and pigs.— Mrs. Duberly’s Campaigning Experiences. 


Jacos’s Horse ; ove or tae Inrecutar Inpian Corrs.—No married 
man is enlisted into the corps, or permitted toremain in it ; and the anx- 
iety of the Sindians to be Sdmitted into it is said to be very great. The 
candidates, if satisfactory in other respects, are mounted on horseback, 
without a saddle, and with a plain watering bridle. They are then taken 
to a steeple-chase ground, extending over two miles, and supplied, arti- 
ficially and ndturally, with every kind of obstacle, and told that the first 
men in will be chosen. Even before I heard of this initiatory process, I 
used to admire these dashing riders, who sat so easily on their horses, 
acd looked so well. During the expedition of our flying column there 
was a ford to be crossed—deep, wide, and difficult; but they made no 
check. Plunging into it, they splashed and scrambled through it in ten 
minutes ; while it took our people with their steadier notions, twice that 
time to cross. They are allowed a certain sum, out of which they pro- 
vide their own horses, or Government perhaps would hardly approve of 
such expeditious movements.—Jbid, 





Tax Sr. ANpRews anv Quesec Rar.way.—The Directors of this Com- 
pany made a report oa the 11th ult.,at a meeting in London. To 
relieve the Company from its difficulties, the directors have agreed to 
subscribe amongst themselves the sum of £20,000, on condition that the 
shareholders contribute what is further required to wipe off the ex 
liabilities. A contractor has been found who will undertake the com- 
pletion of the line on most reasonable terms; and take bis payment in 
the debentures of the company. This report was adopted, and power 
was given to the Directors to arrange with the committee as to the issue 
of debentures to the extent required, the result to be reported to the 
next meeting. We perceive by a local paper, that a survey is being 
made for a branch railroad from St. Andrews’ line to Houltoa, in Maine. 





Cairoryi4 Hiperyicism.—The new Duke of Magenta, Marshal Mo 
Mahon, is to receive from the Irishmen and the descendants of Irishmen 
resident in California a splendid sword, evincing their high appreciation 
of bis gallantry on the bloody field from which his title isderived. Some 
parties object to the proceeding, and attempt to throw ridicule on the 
conduct of those who have taken the matterin band. In reply, it is said 
that the gubecribers desire to confirm Louis Napoleon in a policy which 
the sathon he has marked out to be pursued at some future time. They 
believe Em oe in honoring those of bis captains who 
are descended from Irish refugees, and who still bear names cherished in 
Ireland, in order that be may send them as soon as opportunity offers, 
with picked regiments, to the home of their ancestors to assist in and se- 
cure the success of a revolutionary movement which will be agreed upon. 
They seem to think that Napoleon, as a close copyist of bis uncle, has an’ 
eye to the liberation of Ireland from British thraidom, and that any act 
of well timed cour! on the part of the Irish in America to those of his 

who are | io name will confirm him iu such policy, aod 
stimalate him in “7 steps as will the more ily to 
the desired result, The ture of the expedition only occur in 
pe ayer ng ty ae pd France, and this emergency the 
admirers of Marshal McMabon feel confident will arise before the close of 
the Italian straggle—N. Y. Herald, San Francisco Corresp. 


Aw Inisn Buit.—You will, no doubt, be amused, as the people 
France, at the claims set uf in England—( this is the firet we bave 
of it as regards Eagland. 4d, Alb.)—bat particularly ia Ireland, 
the Sw he the two battles of Magenta aod Solferino, because t' 
the 1s, McMahon and Niel, (supposed to be ey were, some 


centuries ago, Irishmen.— Malakoff, the Paris Corresp. of the N. 


i | 





Funeral or Commissioner Yeu.—The China 7 states that 
“ Yeb’s body arrived at Cauton on May 14, creatiog little or no sensation. 
The Chinese coffia which was prepared for his body was of prodigious di- 
mensions, being seven feet long, four broad, and two deep, and was hand- 
somely decorated. body was reclotbed in full uniform, inclading 
bat and boots, and was then placed, with six or eight silk-covered mat- 
tresses of very handsome descriptions, into the Chinese coffia ; and a sup’ 
ply of various secular wants being placed therein for the use of the de} 
ceased, the lid was fastened down, and the whole is now left in charge of 
his domestics, pending an opportunity for transmission northwards. 
Mach respect was shown by the numerous Chinese officers (nearly every 
one of rank in the neighbourhood of Canton) te the deceased, and sorrow, 
either real or feigned, found vent, in more than one instance, in tears,” 


How to Maxe Monnay Lucxy.—“ There lived in Gayfield Square two 
charming old maiden ladies—Mrs. Mary Smith and Miss Peggy Fyffe. 
They had a pet superstition, fur which they paid, between them, three- 
pence a week to a street porter, that he might be the first to tell them it 
was Monday, deeming it unlucky to bear the day first mentioned by a 
woman. They laid each three-halfpence.on the hall-table on Sunday 
night, and early next morning the man called to wish them a happy Mon! 
day, and pick up his reward. Oace when Miss Fyffe was confined to 
bed, her attendant inquired gbat she would like for dinner, for it was 
Monday, and there would be ‘bo fish to be got. ‘ Wae worth you,’ Miss 
Fyffe exclaimed, ‘do ye no ken that I pay a man to tell me it is Mon- 
day?’ When Miss Fyffe died, Mrs. Smith refased to pay any more than 
her weekly dole of three-halfpence. Miss Douglas of Brigton being pre- 
sent, the maid whispered, ‘) es I'll just pay it out of the bouse- 
money !’ ’—Scottish Life by Dean Kinway. a 


A Scare or Compumenrs.—Mrs. Helen Carnegy of Craigo was a 
thorough specimen of a class of old Scottish ladies. She lived in Mon- 
trose, and died in 1818, at the advanced age 
Jacobite, and very aristocratic in ber feelings, bat on social terms with 


many bur, Montrose, or Munross, as it was called. She preserved 
a nice isdlnction of 


that 
iss to tea this evening ; and if they canna come, ging 
the Miss Madins, ond ack the planye 4 Geounpsny 32905 OU aaee 
come, you may ging to Miss Hunter, and ask the favour of her company 
and if she canna come, ging to Lucky Spark and bid her come.” 





Hoytrse wy Yorxsume.—tIo Yorkshire there are ten of fox- 
hounds, one pack of stag hounds, and five or six of harriers, equal in all 
to thirteen or a of fox-hounds, Thirteen packs of fox- 
hounds, of fifty couples each—i. ¢. 1,300 houads—consume annually 200 
tons of oatmeal, at a cost of £2,600, besides the carcases of about 2,000 
dead horses. There are at least 1,090 hun mea in Yorkshire, 
upon an average four horses each: 4,000 horses cost £200,000 at 
each, and their keep at £50 per annum each makes £200,000 more. 
4,000 horses employ 2,000 men as grooms, consume annually 40,000 
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record our conviction that Albert Smith bas not only given | 


ee judice, but bas departed from veracity. Thus, the individual 
alluded to as ‘ the independent clerk, a Hong Kong swell, in Lindsay’s 
the bankers,’ was never guilty, we sre sure, of such a departure from 
courtesy and politeness towards Mr. Smith as Mr. Smith has been to- | 
wards him ; and right sure are we, if Mr. Smith were to pay a second 
visit to this colony, that he would find ys Spae" clerks and heavy | 
swells, where before he found courtesy and jolly good fellowship. Again, 
we utterly deny the imputations cast upon the young men of business 
here, who are described as loafing about the club with cigars in their 
mouths all the live-long day, never allowing the billiard-balls to rest a 
moment. We do not like the idea of placing a Chinaman’s word against 
that of a man in'Mr. Smith’s position, but let the markers of the table be 
asked, and they will state that the young men whose idleness shocks 
Mr. Smith's ideas so much have very little chance of playing billiards at 
all, the tables being almost continually required by the officers of the 
army and navy.” 





Aw Excrtive Escare.—Captain Thomson, one of the two persons who | 
survived after the escape from Cawopore, bas written an account of the | 
siege and capture of that place, and of the atrocities committed there. 
The description of the escape of the fortunate few—four in number at | 
first, but two have since died—is very exciting. Assailed by a mob of | 
sepoys, they took refuge in a temple, which the mob surrounded, and | 
having piled up faggots at the entrance, they cut off their retreat. | 
“ When the pile of faggots had reached the doorway, or nearly so, they | 
set them on fire, expecting to suffocate us; but a strong breeze kindly 
sent the great body of the smoke away from the interior of the temple. 
Fearing that the suffocating atmosphere would be soon iusupportable, 
I proposed to the men to eell their lives as dearly as possible; but we 
stood until the wood had sunk down intoa pile of embers, and we began 
to hope that we might brave out their torture till night (apparently the 
only friend left us) would let us get out for food and attempted esca 

at their next expedient compelled an evacuation ; for they brou 

of gunpowder, and threw them upon the red-hot ashes. De 
would have been certain suffocation—so out we rushed. The burning 
wood terribly marred our bare fect, but it waa no time to think of tri- 
flee. Jumping the parapet we were in the thick of the rabble in an in- 
stant ; we fired a volley, and ran a-muck with the bayonet. Seven of 
our number ded in reaching the bank of the river, and we first | 
threw ia our guns and then threw in ourselves. The weight of ammu- 
nition we had in our pouches carried us under the water ; while we were 
thus submerged, we escaped the first volley that they fired. We slipped 
off the belts, rose again, and swam ; and by the time any bad loaded a 
second time, there were only heads for them to aim at. turned round 
and saw the banks of the river thronged with the black multitude, yell- | 
ing, bowling, and firing at us; while others of their party rifled the bo- | 
dies of the six poor fellows we left behind. Presentiy two more were 
shot in the head ; and one private, Ryan, almost sinking from exhaus- 
tion, swam into a sandbank and was knocked on the head by two or three 
raffians waiting to receive him. These villains bad first promised Lieu- 
tenant Delafosse and private Murphy that if they would come to the | 
shore they should be protected and have food given them. They were | 
80 much inclined to yield that they made towards the bank, but suddenly 
and wisely altered their determination. Iafuriated with disappointment, 
one of them threw his club at Delafoese ; but in the height of his ener- 
gy lost his balance and fell into deep water; the other aimed at Mar- 
phy, and strack him on the head. For two or three bours we continued 
swimming ; often changing our position, and the current helping our | 
rogress At length our parsuers gave up the chase ; a sowar on horse- 
ck was the last we saw of them.” 
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An ExGuisn Mansion.—The Warcestershire Chronicle, in describiug Wit- | 
ley Court, the seat of Lord Ward, says :—* The drawing-room looks upon | 
a garden composed of flowers and various coloured walks, which is ap- | 
parently copied from a tesselated pavement; bat the pattern of it is | 
anything bat formal. It is the most fanciful and strikingly beautiful 
thing of the kind we ever saw, and yet the effects are produced by the 
most simple materials. There are yellow, red, white, and blue walks or 
borders ; the yellow is gravel, the red is merely tiles brokea into small 


small, and the blue is bits of slate. It is the arrangement that is so ex- 
cellent, and which reflects the highest credit on its author. This garden 
is bounded by one of two magnificent fountaius. It has four Tritous, and 
a figure of Plenty, all of lite size, with their appropriate emblems, The 
other fountain is not yet finished as regards tbe sculpture, but when com- 
plete, with its vast underground machinery, will have cost £10,000. 
These fountains can be made to play for four hours a-day for a week 
together, while those at the Crystal Palace can but play for twenty-mi- 
nutes at a time, and only occasionally. Some idea of the expense in- 
curred may be formed by the cost of the one fountain, and by tbat for the 

ilding of one apartment—the picture gallery—which is put at £10 000. 

he whole of the outlay and the furniture for the mansion is estimated at 
£250,000.” 


Tue Pursicat Pusnomena or Revivats.—We felt it a duty lately to 
express the conviction—which is universal amongst medical practi- 
tioners, and which is felt in common with them by all who have any 
cognisance of the healthy or diseased workings of the human frame— 
that violent physical “ manifestations” which have accompanied the 
“ revivals” in the north of Ireland, are comparable with similar condi- 
tions seen in hospitals where hysteria is prevalent, and witnessed in all | 
female communities in cases of excitement and agitation. 
bility, the sudden relaxation of 1 











and glassy stare, the wild dreams, the incoherent ravings—which are 
viewed by the friends of these “ revivals’ as sigas of regeneration that 


F 
should be encouraged and propagated—are well known to be the indicia | 21 Q to 


of hysterical and epileptiform seizures, consequent upon an over-wrought 
condition of mind, and an enfeeblement of the body due to prolonged 
abstinence and great mental excitement. Without entering into any 
other view of the condition, it must be pronounced to be one of induced 
disease, mischievous and morbid in itself, and fraught with serious pos- 
sible consequences to body and mind. That statement bas met with 

eat disfavour amongst a small portion of the Irish press. This is so 
‘ar a matter of congratulation that it bas served to attract attention to 
it in quarters where it was else little likely to reach. We had no inten- 
tion of furnishing matter for pulpit oratory, but physical phenomena 
have been pressed so mischievouwsly into the service of fanaticism, that 
we are glad to have afforded arms to the eminent divines of Belfast, with 
which they are successfully combating a great evil.— Lancet. 





Tae Norracusrian Burr.—About four miles on the way I turned in 
to a lane, and with the usual result; finding that however pleasant a 
high-road may be, lanes are always pleasanter. In the lanes we are in 
closer companionship with Nature. I came to a couple of cottages te- 
nanted by farm labourers ; and could not help admiring the well-stocked 
garden, where gooseberries hang in thousands on the bushes. One of the 
men baving an “ off-day”’ was at home nursing the baby, while the wife 
had gone to market at Hexham ; and he invited me to take a tarn round 
the garden, of which half belonged to each cottage. The abundance be- 
tokened industry and no small amount of comfort. There were currants, 
rhubarb, cabbage, carrots, potatoes, peas ; and flowers at the end where 
they could be best seen from the windows. I congratulated the man on 
his lot, and he answered that he had nothing to complain of, could earn 
sixteen or eighteen shillings a week, and ate beef, mutton, or bacon 
— day. He did not think it right for a man as worked bard not to 


He had the Northambrian burr in perfection, that peculiarity which 
stumblee so awkwardly at ther. “ Yes, the baw-ies aw fine this yeaw,”’ 
he said im reply to my praise of the meaning “ the berries 
are fine this year.” Ask a Northumbrian to say courier, and you will 
get a cooheous answer. “ What do they burn in that kila?”’ I inquired 
. man at Ovingham ; and she, though meaning bricks, said 


“ Tapny (twopenny) awn in’ f a penny,” used to be acry of the 
girls who ssla : in the sttocta at Newcastle mL 


Dr. Smiles in his Life of a famous Northambrian, says that the burr is 
8 sign of robust energy of character, wherein it seems to me be makes a 


Defects are bardly the result of energy. Comparatively iso- 
— — ot the kingdom, the Nortbumbrians got iato pacieont 
ng . speech, and so an accident i 
pallet aidinertoman sas 

He had to leave Northumberland out of 


—Mr. White's “ Northumberland and the Border.” 


the Domesday Book. 
week, in- 


Tun over, while discontent knocked the bottom out.” 
had recently appeared in the papers about his having a 





| ‘seventh day is the Sabbath.’ ” 


| were told by a Churchman, “ No bread like the tin loaf,” or by an In- 


. yell | move or two, they 
pieces, the white is the common quarts, found if so many places, broken | bi 
| give no opinion on the questio vexata. 


The insensi- | 
power, the prolonged conval- | }, 
sions, the foaming at the mouth, the rolling of the eyeballs, the fixed | j9 


became 
baffled even William the | the 


large fortane left him was a complete hoax ; if he were to have a guinea 
for every falsebood told about him, be could build his great chapel very 
soon, and probably bave enough left fora cathedral ortwo. * * * 
Christian men sometimes fell terribly foul of each other, like the two" 
English ships which broadsided each other for hours in a mist without 
knowing that the British flag was flying at their mast-heads. The lazy 
man was one of the biggest sinners on earth ; if he did nothing else, he 
broke one of God’s greatest commandments. There was a very strict 
Sabbatarian gardener who was very bard upon bis master about his obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. His master said to him, “‘ Why, you break the 
commandments yourself.” “How?” said the gardener, “I don’t work 
on a Sunday.” “ No,” quoth the master, “ nor on any other day. Just re- 
peat the commandment”’ The gardener obeyed, and when he came to 
“six days sbalt thou labour and do al! thou hast todo,” his master said, 
“There, stop there ; that is as much a part of the commandment as that 
* © * The stickling for sectarian 
dis inctions was as absurd as if a bungry man about to eat some bread 


dependent, “ No bread like the cottage loaf,” or by a Methodist, “ You 
must eat twists.” The hungry man would say, “ Give me some bread, 
and I will settle the shape afterwards.” It jars somehow upon the feel- 
ings to see the copious reports which the country papers give of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s “sermons,” copiously interlarded with “ laughter.”— Times. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 556. By F. Perrin, of New York. 
BLACK. 











WHITE. 
W hile to play and checkmate in three moves. 





So.ction To Propiem No. 555. 


White Black. 
1.RwKBS | PtwoKB4. 
2. Pto K Kt3. P to K BS, 
3. R to K 8, eh. P tus R. 

4. Pto B38, checkmate | 


Cuess Irems.—We announced about a month ago that in a few Games con- 
tested at theodds of the Knight, be'ween Mr. P. Morphy and Mr. T. Lichten- 
hein, the result was: Mr, P. M.6 ; Mr. T. L. 4; and tous Game.—Oar in- 
formation came from Mr. Morphy.—Mr. Lichtenhein contends that all the 
Games lost by him, with one lost by Mr. Morphy, were merely analyses of a cer- 
tain opening in the ’ Gambit ; and claims that,as he (Mr. L.) took back a 
not be considered as Games. He declares further that, 
ad he won them, be would not have scored them.—We prefer at this time to 








A GAME played blindfolded by Mr. Fitzgerald Tisdall against Mr. F. Perrin, 
being one of the four blindfold Games conducted i ly by Mr. T. at 
the Brooklyn Chess Club, on the 20th and 24th alt. 

(GIVCO PIANO.) 

hite (T.) Black (P.) White (T.) Black (P.) 
1PtK4 PtoK4 2 KttssB(s) BtksR 
2K KttoB3 Q KttoB3 23 Rtks B R tks Kt (g) 
3 BeQB4a Beape “eeu Rtks RP 
4PwoQB3s K KttoB3 25 PtoQ5 RwQRSs 
5 PwQa P tke P 26 Rtks R Q tks R ch 
6 PtoK5 PtoQ4 27 K to Kt2 het ge 
7 BtoQ Kts K Kt to K 5 (a) Fae Qt K4ch 
8 PtksP BtoQ Kt3 29 PtoKt3 PwQRS5 
9 Castles Castles 30 QtoRT (A) Q tks P 

10 Pt KR3 PtoK B3 31 Bto Q4 (i) Qto Kt3 

ll KtteQB3 P tke P 32 Qtks RP Q to K aq 

12 B tks Kt P tke B 33 QtoR7 () RtoK B2 

13 Kt tks K P Kt tks Q Kt 34 pa 4 PtoKR3 

14 P tks Kt Q to K B3 (b) 35 Bto 5 ch) R tks B P ch 

165 Bw K3 Bto QR4 36 K to Kt RtoB2 

16 QRwQB QRwQkKt 87 BOK B4 RtoK2 

17 Qt QR4 QRtoQ Kt4 38 K to Baq 4 

PtoQBi(c) P tkeP 39 K to Kt sq KtwoR2 
tks P ch KtoR 40 Qto K Bag gu gece 
| 20 Kt takes Q BtoQ R3 (e) ry ek tg Rto K 8 ch 
BP (d) 42 K to Kt2 QwQd ch 
QB2 QR KB4 
White here resigned, as he would have been checkmated in 3 nioves. 





| (a) Up to this point, the moves are those recommended by Staunton as the 
| best. He makes the first player take the "s Knight for his eighth move. 
| We approve of the move made by the blindfold as 
| this enables White to attack advantageously the Q (c) Well played —(d) 

Queen tks Q B P is worthy of consideration.—(e) The only move to escape loss. 
|—(f) He might have avoided losing the exchange by playing R to Q sq; but 

he feared that Black would gain the command of the long diagonal with the 
| Queen’s Bishop.—(g) The first evening's play terminated here.—(h) The best 
| move.—(i) B to Q % 5 would have availed him nothing ; Black would have re- 
| A cone, he might prova- 


DS ar ) Hazardous, 


= 


| plied with Q to Q Kt eq.—(j) Had White exchanged 
| biy have drawn--(k) This ercor cost him the Game. 





| ALL THAT we Kyow asour Suaxspeare.—He was born in April, 1565, 
| at Stratford-on-Avon, was tbe son of Jobn Shakespeare, tradesman, and at 
| the age of eighteen was married to Ann Hathaway, then twenty-six years 
j old. Ia 1586 he went to London, and there became a player ; in 1589 he 
was one of the proprietors of the Blackfriars Theatre, and in 1595 was a 
prominent sharer in a large theatre called the Globe. He seems to have 
altered, mended, and added to the dramas of others before he wrote any 
himself. Between 1591 and 1613 be wrote over thirty plays, but the pre- 
cise date of the position it is impossible to fix. About the year 1610 
he retired permanently to Stratford. He died on the 234 of April, 1616. 
Such are the meagre results of a century of research into the external 
life of Shakspeare. 








How ro Keer Rats ovr or Houses.—Let the bricklayers secure a! the 
holes, and put the draius in complete repair, and after that well line them 
with a thick leyer of cement. But if they are very much dilapidated, it 
will be mach cheaper and much safer to have them doce with pottery 
drain-pipe, with a trap at the end—for very Pipe, is entirely proof 
agsinst the teeth and claws of rats; while oa other hand, they will 
gnaw through both lead and zinc. But should you have them repaired 
with brick, let him ran iron gratings in grooves, at the ends ; then, if at 


P 
down direcily after. 
out of your premises, and all the annoyances and 
incar be entirely obviated.— Rats and their History 





Tue OLp Srory.—The first Emperor Napoleon concluded, in fifteen 
years, more treaties of peace than any other sovereign had ever before 
concluded. Yet never did war so often break out and begin anew ; and 
never was peace so completely a lie, or a lie of such short duration. All 
treaties were merely truces, during which fresh combats were 
of in the outeet, 


ment, to shake off the fumes and expiate, as it were, the crime of intox- 
ication, both the name and the thiag were equally proscribed and sunk 
in oblivion.—M. Guizot. 


Morrur’s Mopgsty.—A great desire, was manifested by the ladies in- 
terested in the exhibition (a set of Tubleaux Vivans) to e' the services 
of Mr. Morphy, the celebrated chess-player, who is among the tem 

lions here, and it was propored to enact a tableau of the “Game of Life” 
with a ey meta | variation representing Morphy as the young man 
beating the 2 in the final game. But the characteristic modesty of Mr. 
Morpby was invincible, and he courteously declined to appear.—Leller 
from Newport, in the Evening Post. 


Sratve or rae Lare Czan.—At the inauguration of the statue of Czar 
Nicholas at Petersburgh,—the Telegraph says,—Alexander IL led his. 
troops past the bronze statue of his iron father. Was it not as though 
the dead “‘ Commendatore” were reviewing once more bis faithful troops, 
on the same place where he had so frequently given them the word of 
command? On appearing at the head of his soldiery before the likeness 
of his departed father, the Emperor waved his sword in martial salute- 
tion, inclining at the same time his head, as an obedient son in duty 
bound would do in the presence of an honoured parent. Then swept 
along the iron battalions, the intent gaze of every man directed on the 
stern still features of the dead antocrat. 











Tue CoLossus or Mepican Scrence.—All men who press onward with re- 
sistless energy to the accomplishment of a noble and cent o| 

pe depreciation of their efforts. It is (so to speak) the dirt 

ir triumphant chariot wheels, in their 

any, great and good men bave beeu exem 
oo a lar of patriotiem and —— Gnuage Wettinaanee “x 
glorious e: m and ¥ , ere all as- 
sailed by the foul-mouthed X that are ever read Kalas str 





iy 
ness. We are not surp , therefore, that the most reformer of 
our times, the most energetic of living philanthropists, essor Tuomas Hon- 
Lowy, should be maligned by the martinets of profession, whose file-lead- 
ers he has Lye and mortified by the multitude and magnitude of bis cures. 
But their ice affects not him, and is equall impotent to impair the — 
tion of his remedies. The world is on his tide. is Pills and Ointment are 
the medicines of millions, and the shrill invectives of a few envious profession- 
als are unheard or unheeded amidst the approving shouts of nations. Figures 
do not lie; and Professor Holloway’s statistics of the cures wrought by his 
Otnrment and PiLis in the United States—authenticated as they are by lead- 
ing citizens in every state of the Union—demonstrate beyond all dispute the su- 
—_ of the preparations over all the remedial — escribed by the 
faculty in “ vulgar” practice. In cases where the stamina of the patient seems 
to have been utterly destroyed, the recuperative and restorative action of the 
Pills is so wonderful as almost to transcend belief ; and the rapidity with which 
the —— heals the — formidable and deeply seated sores is scarcely less 
ous.— Spri lerald. 


ECONOMY OF SEWING MACHINES. 
THE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 
AS PREPARED TABLES SHOWING BY ACTUAL EXPERIMENT OF FOUR DIF- 
ferent workers, the time required to stitch each part of a garment by hand, and with 
the Sewing Machine. The superiority of the work done by the ine, and the healthful - 
ness of the ploy . are ad quite as great as the saving of time, We subjcin 
a summary of several of the tables ; 








iad 





BY MACHINE. BY HAND. 
Hours. Minutes. Hours. Minutes. 

. 1 5 13 31 
2 38 16 35 

1 14 7 19 

4“ 5 4 

51 5 wo 

eavese 3 2 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods, 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 

ing. 
MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


TO ENGLISH RESIDENTS. 
ANTED.—Several 
York. 





to Vacancies in Trinity Choir, New 
reent Sars Jeere, Ragan vaya prtorned Y o 
None need apply who have not had some ex in music. The boys of this Choir ex- 
the highest misical advantages. 


aries from £10 to £20 per annum. Apply to Mr. Catler on any day between the bours 
of 12 and 1, at the Chureh. 





ROF. has resumed his © course of In- 
geet ee RA HOO ckatonY soa sintKireaituas ReaviNog, with 
rivate ils, at his old Residence No. 5 Cottage near Bleecker St. 
“ Pe tumity C roles attended at their own Houses, when desired. 


New Yor, Sept. 1, 1852. 





RS. BODSTEIN has Removed to No. $4 West Twenty Second 
Street, where she will continue to ars INSTRUCTION in SINGING, eumensing 
for the Season on MONDAY the lb SEPLPEMBR. Application to be made at the House. 


PROTESTANT FRENCH INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
No. 48 EAST TWENTY-FUURTH STREET, New York. 
ARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL.—THIS INSTI- 
tute will be re-opened on the 15th of SEPTEMBER. It presents a thoro: y= 





B° 


in all its branches, including the Spanish and G uages. be French 
mwa een ed, be Sob ¥ Com - le srrangeaie us tor —— an carte 
pectuses, wih testi isle, the Dames of m ‘nad of their n 
tory rouR years, &e., 0 be bad.” Por’ ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
’ References. 
PARIS.—Rey. Dr. F. Moxon. 
GENEV A.—Kev. Dr. Mente D’Avusions. 
WASHING | ON —Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, 
ae 4 aut Sa L. —— 
PRINUETON.—Prof. A. Guyot, : 
NEW YORK.—C. Kuo, President of Columbia College. 
Rev. De. T. Feant, Chanceilor of N. ¥. University. 


Rey. Dr. 8. H. Trae, 


Rev. Dr. F. Hawns. 





MISS HAINES , 
RR ESECTFULLy INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC THAT HER 
bchool, 


’ No, 10 GRAMERCY-PARK, EAST 20th ST., ann 
nesday, Sept. 20. A punctual attendance of her pupils is req 

daughters ‘o'Miss ome pest ~— may cocemaee of 

creased ty u t r pe ubstan- 

the xia of ten of Ecitnowledged ta- 


useful, acc, education She has 
lent, —t8 will be thelr united aim to contribute, as much as possible tot 
piness, as well as moral and i J imp of those to 


RS. mare, New Y: will re a 
MES; SERIOS, No. 28 Vote Soares Nave WEDNESDAY, Wepec ae 


M #5, MACAULAY: No. 43 East 2ist St 


i re-open ber Freven and 
Fourth Avenee) wR DAY, SEPTEMBER EF 
QcHOUL AND HOME EDU 
and reiai boarding and day 





ir care. 








(between Broadwa: 
sh Boarding and Day Seneal 


fitch clnaston! 


Mr. Louis 





MUN 
CATION.—Freneh and E: 
comme 
Nos. 47 and 49 West Twenty sixth str 


school, with fae playground and gy 
eet, between Broadway and Sixth avenue. 
Ernst takes charge of @ limited number of boys oaly. 

















OT! G Profe of Music (Pianist) of very re- 
N pens wishes to eogage partial BUARD in a QUIET family igvmere 
there are pupils to teach preferred. References, . H.C. Timm, Herman A. Wollen- 
baupt. erences req . Address A. K., Pianist, Aion Office, stating terms and par- 
tieulars. 

ALE. had known at t as the “ M tl 

Oe een heel ory ioe. Toe | who undermands (be business, 
tnis is a good chance. Call or address, * Mercanuie 649 Pearl 8. reet. 

REMOVAL. 


COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREBT, 
T= ROYAL INSURANCE our ast She See . 





L & W. GEBRY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 


RST QUALITY F. GROCERIES, OFFER 
Peronens sup Dr aurns, Mies QU alan cas a tata Sea 
b ty it am. H &e.. aud 
Breaxrast, Oo10ne, Hrsox, Guxrowper, Youre Hrsos, &c., in chesis 
chests, 

Mocua and Java.—Wores—Maveress, Sueentes, Ports, Hooxs, £c., very old 
bigh origynal packages, dem) johns, and bottles. 
Baxton arp LD fObtuans ~<uany tomas: Moet and Chandon's, Cabinet, Impera, 
Verzenay, Heidseick, G. unam’s, . 
ns. —Brandies, Whiskey, Gin, Arrack, Absinthe, &c., &e., in or! 
pectauea, woo, uracan. Maraectos Anisette, Noyeau, Bitters, &c.— ak 
Brown out, Soot, 028 oe ALES. as 


ecans—A —Sruzom, OREDDER, ovat Vicroma, PRinok ALaur, 
Currie, Lew Meat, Sarasco, Do? kupasoan, Loay, PuLven- 
an Be. Gnots, be barrels and barrels: laws. —Wasrruaiia and AuBBSCAN. ~OlS. 
Ours Our Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 











Pe ea eT 


Te ton do 3 
will 
clock, A. M. Postmaster. 
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“ONCE A WEEK.” 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, 
conducted by the best wrivers in Europe, and Illustrated by the first artists 
FIRST MONTHLY PART NOW READY 
The following are a few of the popular contributors to 
“ONCE A WEEK.” 
WILLIAM M. THACKERAY, cure ay snocus, 
READE. MISS MULOVEL 


CHARLFS RK 

A’ FRED TENNYSON, MRS Base ELL, 
GRoRG OROROE ME MEREDITH, 
WaRaie — — ent, 


HANMIa? WaRtiNRA, 
G. W. DASEN 


And tke followiug ava designers and artists are pon. on the a 
JOHN LEECH, a omer! K. BROWNE, 


AT 
JOHN ue Ae 3 WOLF ‘ete., ete. 
First moathly part now ready 
Price 10 cents weekly. In monthly parts, price 36 cents. Subscription per year, $4. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 
No, 42 Nassau Street, New York. 
For sale by a)! booksellers and news agents. 





THE NEW YORK LOOKING-GLASS AND 
ORNAMENTAL FPRAME FACTORY, 
434 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
[4 FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY. 


ARGE GLASS AND PICTURE FRAMES, WINDOW CORNICES, GILT TABLES 
and other articles in Gold and Fancy Woods, 


Importers of Looking-Glass Plates. 
B@™ And Genera! [nterior House and Steamboat Decorators. 28 


C. T. SHEPPARD, Agent. 
NO. 32 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
WATSON'S FIRE BRICK MANUPACTORY, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 








FIRE BRICK FOR ROL)ING MILLS, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 
GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, &c., dc. 


FIRE CLAYS, FIRK SAND, AND KAOLIN. 
TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN'S EBXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 


FOR SAVANNAH, 
pee eee Ga eS 





COLUMBUS. AUGUSTA 
Aaa Nia, NASHVILLE KNOXVILLE, 
MEMPHIS, MUNTOOMBRY MOBIL! 
NEW ORLEANS. 
And all Towns te the Interior of OROWUTA. ALABAMA and TENNESSEE. 
oan aie tne ion of merchandise forwarded at Low Bates, and delivered with prompt- 


* further particulars apply at the office of 
HARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


FOR SALEB—AT NIAGARA FALLS, 
On the Canadian Side, 
BOUT Ba palm! ACRES OF LAPD, SITUATE DIBBOTLY OPPOSITE GOAT IS 
r Table Rock, comma anding 8 spleadid view Horse-stoe aed Ame 
rican Falls, in up and down Niagara River. As there is no puss io the civilized world 
that can compare with Niagara Falls for the wonderful bead ry and magnificence of its 
ae this property is one of the finest situations in the world for a gentlemaa’s couatry 


further particu HOMER MORGAN, 
“Por mene No. 2 Pine Street (Metropoitan Bank Building). 
‘OCEAN HOUSE NEWPORT, R I. 


ESSRS. KERNER & BIRCH HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN eae Fy ed 
numerous friends and the ager 73 generaliy, that, encouraged by the success that 
their efforts as proprietors of the 











Clarendon Hotel, New York, 
Seep tnate oth Co ees SO rE ay Sao Game 
sity Branch of their City Hotel, 
They have taken a lease of the 
OCEAN HOUSE, AT NEWPORT, R. lI., 
And \atend to itasa first-class 8 er resort. The house has been thoroughly re 
a tor apd (he estabishmeut pat ia 
wi contuaed on the mast Hborel essle by one of the fet 
chefe \n the , aasisted by eight competent ae See departmont carefully su- 


erranged with a view to toe lores af the quests. 
NER & BIRCH take this 


portanit <a their oum~rous friends for 
wih codenvonsd as r saa hope iat ther 
meet with success that bas bi Rpshert bean oo Beanaliy bakowes « 


enterprise 
= Spee spond enh Ih of ne, plan fic nab es ote 
ot lieatious for apartments will be promptly attended 


P.8.—There will be n0 Public Bar on the premises. 


COZZENS'S HOTEL, 
WEST POINT, 


Now Open. 
Mr. COZZENS bas four Cottages to rent, with or without board. 
WM. B. COZZENS, West Point. 


: 


ih 


} 











= 
FINANCIAL. 
~ AUGUST BELMONT & co. 


BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New YVork, 
SSUR LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVE Vv 
I She wate 2 LLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
and thete conrenpentebe. 


Roruscuitp’s of Paris, . Frankfort, and Vienna, 
RICHARD BELL, 
Ran oo WANE SOEMDS w NG 
Bervets Wax ork. 
FFER von Cale, Bs BILLS ON THE mJ BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
lontreal and ite Branches i. 


e in la, in sume to sult Pure! 
CREDITS nnund heen 5 Sterling Exchange, and Notes, Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 








JOHN MUNROE @ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GRANT, CIRCVLAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


FRANCK, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
T BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSS: 
IRELAND, SPALN, ITALY, SWED 

A BRYROUT. CONSTANTINOPL CAIRO 
ATEEANDara, JERUSALEM, ac, * 


on Row Work, Bo. © Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
&, 7, & CAlarCnas © RECRANES, CO. 


DAs AN Ly ty ak o caLvoast OaRGON AND THE SANDWICH 18 
of the &b ‘and 2th of each month. 
eases asaeeteaniivmanens neasnes maresenennce 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Prinetpal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ac. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PRQVINCES. 


age AnD ae ees | PAYABLE IN CANA Wi EXCHANGE IS PROVI 
DA, WHEN A OVIDED 


aw niaes a Tr 
— ee ae 
GraitH. 


INSURANCE. 














“twa 29 William Street, New York. 








PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE a INLAND 


' SsuCURITY 


INSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. 








PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


JOSEPH WALEER, President. 


Josura Waxes, Ricuazp P. Beurr, Ww. Dexsistocs, Grorcs H. Berens, 
Joun Hauser, 8. T. Vacentine, Epw’p. W. Contes, Eowarp Caomweit, 
Rosser L. Cass, Joux R. Wiss, Wx. Bravsau, Jr.. Gonos B. Gainwett, 
Wu. H. Husser, Rost. L. Murnar, Sarre Laweexce, Tomas J. OwEn, 
Epwarp Wucers, Wx. Auten Burien, Jos. Lawnence, Anrnony P. Francta. 
Joun D. Wanner, L. B. Wrmas, Saut. C. Paxson, Samoa. D. Bascocs, 
Epwasp M«rerrt, Joum Auta, D. Cromweu, Jomataas ODELL, 
Hswer Barrow, Wu F. Mort, E. J. Donen, Rosert Bowne. 
Evwarp Hutonr, Epwarp: Woop, 





MARINE AND pms INSURANCE. 
N a ay {TeD ep TO pt | FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULAR ATTEN?IO viTeD TO THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


th. The Cr it and jnvested. the MUTUAL relates 
vision fits. No obligation i« aseu ry 
oie staal Pre < olga pete genre ag eae 





MR, ot of of 9° Equa cent. tothe beh tyny Symon has just been declared, out of 


TRUSTEES. 
josEs minwent, Perenr Pornter. Cuss. H. Marsan, Eowi Barrert, 
H es Seuvr.. Livinestos, Henry A. Cort, 


Litas Powvert, 
Georer G. Hossox, 


Rosw' 

OurveR Jr. ) ROT, osern Fou.xs, Jr. 

Was ”  Awrsowy B. Nensow, Jacon R. Nevius, U. A. Mugpocu, 
Daaxe Mr ALFReD Seton, Jos. Gautann, Jr., Penoy R. Pre, 

G. Wurra’r. Gaay, Wa. H. Newsis, P. Srmacuas, Cuaries STRECKER, 
San’. L. Mrroums, J. B. Omartrvia, Avex. M. Laweencs, Saucer M, Fox, 
Peep’. G. Fostex, Simon de Viussex, Joan —- m, 


President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Aurnep BETON, Vice-President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandlse, Factories, Ships in Port, &e. 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 


Directors. 
REDER: R. Laz. Dewtow Pearsait, Avrrep Moors, 
Hamm Cuartes J. Dope, Bessamin W. Fron, 
ARTLET Surrn, ALonzo A. ALYoRD, A. Stewart Biack, 
Avau W. Sr Joun R. Paxton, D. Hexwesey, 
. Gores L. Ossonns, Simeon Aseauams, M.D. 
Epwis Pisrson, +amon. Ween: 8: 
Joux A. Duress, —— fone. ——_ B. Timpson, 
Bowsgs, spRe Froment, a MES. 
ee H. Gopwis, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, Pfesident. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secrdary. 
LIFE INSURANCE oe 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Cit a Sane at ACOSO LATIONS 1. gf yO BETRS S CHARGE Anon ros cas 


Wall Street... uw. KNEVITT, Acruany. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








Qed ee aaron tude enna a, 
their on terms as low as are 
Tlstae Bana oe anaes 





DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joszrn B. VaRnum, Marti Bares, Jr., Grusert 8. BEECKMAN, 
LaonarD APPLEBY, piey B. FuLier, Jouw C. Henperson, 


Pasp’x H. Worcorr, Cuar.es L. Voss, BRAIN FREEMAN, 
Wiis K. Srrone, ARREN Deano, Jr., epease Macomssr, 
Mosss TaYLor, Henry V. Burver, Warsow E. Cass, 
James O. SHELDON, Josera B. Vannes, Jr., COnarces E. Arriesy 
Danis. Paxise Jas. Lor. Gaanaa, Jr., Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 





Gustavus A. Conover, aoe R. Melivarne, 


DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT ©. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec’y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STBRLING, OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita: and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF §250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


eho ee 
In addition to its Fire Business, this Company is = to transact 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL 17S BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 





Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTER OF ane. 
Wm. . Adam wendy, 
W. Butler Dai Hey L. Roath, Hi Eyre. 
. ncan, 
A sagen George oun 


A. B. McDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
ronment: — =< he, x yh 





LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTO! 

Robert J. Dillon, . W. Gerard, Junr Henry Ladiam, 
C. Edward Habicht, w G. 

Paul Spoftord, B. FP. W 








FURNITURE. 
RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 
at 


E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
As Broadway, (up stairs.) Now York, (between Broome and 
assortment of and styles, the PARLO! 
ING BOOM snd CHAMBER, of ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, OAK and 
Beery article warran’ 
WER than any other manufactory in the United States for the same claas of 


full assortment of every description of Fi hand, made 
UNDER HIS PERSON 4( SUPERINTEN DENCE. ecm. Uware on * to order, 


LIBRARY, 
ine 


a, ? 


E.W UH. is no nn axtore, 8 NEW and ELEGANT DESI 
Guusaumarral ov RAnretn oof Pian cree can aie nen real = 
m5 —! 

at his Warerooms, as above. = 





INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


BQmmorar TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND mace snore , STEW ART'S, WHERE 
we invite ali who bave never seen such an artic! at them. We won't ask you 


to buy, but shall be pleased to serve you, if you cae are Latoya lean, sweet, 
and everlasting. Don’t forget to look at them ou can also see at the same 


Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 


REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

**Commends Itself to every lover of easy repose.”—N. Y. EVANGELIST 

“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.”—J. ¥. TRIBUNE. 

“It will be universally ased.”’—JN. Y. TIMES. 

“Has accom the object desired.”\—HOME JOURNAL. 

oo 1 A 
wee foremost among rn in — ©, 

“ 








NW INTEL. 
compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”’"—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. . 

“It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 

The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be proce procured first class dealers throughout the 
United States and Canadas, or direct f the Oo. vein 
Unives 8 igo and aa, oc rec: froma tail stall priee, from $5 to $6,0 according 
none. F. "GRAY. Be eae Sortng Oo. 
Broadway, New York. 


PORTABLE COAL GAS APPARATUS. 
IT IS A FIXED FACT! 
Te GAS omnes COMPANY IS A GREAT SUCCESS, Ave Sane, APPARA- 
ot worss ond boy a sanguine expectations. it is to be 2 operation at 
St. Denis tian . No. way. Germao Cla House No. lj Fourth Avenue, and 
wy ie. 512 Brosd wa: otel. 


at ou office of the Compan C ett as Hh 
‘recollect HEN DRIC BROTHERS. ‘Patentecs. 


Judge for yausunives od 
JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 
N 


OLE — — TRUNKS, DRESS T 
A RUNKS, 4c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
Sia s- Paris made Travelling and Saopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen's 











MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
As Improved for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 


eo only Freezer known pow ny ig on true Scientific principles. 
Cheapest, requiring less Ice aod jess labour than an: 
other, baled oh tho anaes tie te teams Saree te meediios cal net mane a's ts opere: 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


E. KETCHUM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
full assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SaLe at 
J. & C. BEMRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
von PUR Nrel Assortment of 
soves FURNISHING ARTICLES 
this country, is off-red at the Lowest Prices 
BRRRIAWS mOuSs FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
ran fe re tng beeing veg tebe 5 
chart ection, co tho maset reameasbie tovunn. ™ - 

















SUMMER FURNITURE 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITU CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
= IRON WORK. 7 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 

J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
which are at the lowest prices. Aa early call solicited. ad 








THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
1S DESIGNED LO FURSISA 
MUSCULAR as 
a> Fevswns of GsBestary Bat ond cuneate 


—. 
fastened to 


—as Students, 
to Boe an ad G Jom eye fh, Children. 


Cc. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway, Sew York. 
WILDER’S PATENT 
SBALAMANDER SAFES, 
SEOURED WITH 





AGENTS FOR THE PATENTER AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 19 South Water Stred, Chicago, Tl. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Notics.—This celebrated Fire Proof Sate is no longer made aad sold by Silas C. Herring, 
hand license p Mesase hating eapies, a! 
HERRING'S PATENT La qneobgs, 5 PIRE-PROOP SAFES. A 
= HALL’S by = Pow ROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT 


DER 
Tort. = — fo yweh 5 $4 atthe World 's fo Bele, oe, Lenten, EB nt die Word's Fay New 
any 


wo 
Rohenes Gren, orb Senge the lock. An ates 
their agents are authorized to make Her 
ring’s Patent Champion Safe,with Hall's Patent Powder-Proof Locks. 
pprereparenys 5) te 
au twenty-five to five hundred dollars. 





NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE 
No. 54 VESEY STREET, New York, 
( Betwoen and Greenwich Street, near Washington Market.) 
MERCHANTS. FARMER3, AND DEALERS ARE MOST RESPECT? ULLY INVITED 
call and etamipe oar new and 


carefully selected stock of 1sPLEMENTS SERDS, FER- 
TuzeRs, &c., ali of which we will sell as low, if not lower, aay char teanehn tnt 
Delon we quanrett'e, Sow of the epliaien Se Sane on band, viz. : + 
Mills, Hay and Stalk Cutters, py pen ye eg beng 
Farm Carts and Wagons, Mowing aad Reaping Mechines, Wagoo, Uart, arm 
Weather Vanes, Shovels, Spades, Forks, Seythes, Rakes, &c., and a complete assort- 
ment of Horucuitura! Implements, Seeds, rane 
eiastieal perseuta ean sear te sed large seers oruin Meas Urea, 
Fiomse give us © call, and efamine our Stock, or send fore price lit . 
A.W. MATERE & Co. 
r ‘esey Street, N.Y. 
B@™ Please remember new stand, North River side of ume cily. c: 





py henge ee ae Ee 


REEN WICH STREBT. 








o'clock, P. M. 
Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the 
ee eee of all Policy-holders 
C. E. HABICRT. 
$:: HOLBROOKE, { General Agents. | 





